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DESIRABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS! 








WAGNER'S “ ie vabionr q 


New English Poetic Version 
by OLIVER HucCKEL. Printed 
in two colors by the Merry- 
mount Press. 75 cents net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
S snidal AND POWER” 


Printed in two nga by the 
Merrymount Press. 75 cents 
net. Postage 8 eon ay 


“Dr. Van Dyke has achieved 
eminence in three fields, theol- 
ogy, literature, and scholarship, ume is a timely publication. 
and fruits from each field are The text is more than a mere 
present in this artistic volume translation ; it is rather a poetic 
from his pen. It contains ‘three paraphrase told in spirited blank 
messages with one meaning,’ de- verse. We welcome it as a means 
livered with earnestness and of further popularizing an im- 
power, but imbued with whole- mortally sacred story.’’ 
some optimism. A helpful and —The Outlook. 
attractive book.” 


““This exquisitely printed vol- 














HELEN KELLER’S “OPTIMISM” 


With new portrait of the author. Text in two colors. 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 
“This book marks the real entrance of the remarkable young author into the literary world. It is an original 
and striking expression of one lesson io her experience, and a protest against the pessimism of the Rubaiyat. It 
is the first independent essay from her pen, and will be widely read.’ 





J.R.MILLER’S “THE LESSON ‘* THINGS FUNDAMENTAL” 
OF es ” By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Plain edges, 65 cts. net; cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


gilt top, 85 cts. net. Postage “In point of culture, breadth 
8 cents. and spiritual power Dr. Jeffer- 
“Twenty-two brief talks son’s discourses rank among the 
united by the thread of love. best utterances of the pulpit.” 
The book is filled with health- —The Outlook. 
giving optimism and spiritual up- A defense of modern the 
A : i olog- 
lift. It rings true because it is ical belief which “has helped me 


born of wide experience and a 
genius for counsel. The many 
thousands, even millions, of Dr. 
Miller’s readers need not be told 
this, however, but will turn to 
this new book confidently for 
themselves.’’ 


more than anything I have ever 
read. It has given me the best, 
fairest, clearest and sanest view 
of the results of modern scholar- 
ship I have ever found any- 
where.”—A READER. 




















ANNA R. BROWN LINDSAY’S “THE WARRIORS ” 


By the author of ‘‘What is Worth Whilé.”’ $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


‘The Warriors’ is a book well named, as it is calculated to stir the bleod of every toiler struggling to suc- 
eke: The author’s ulterior purpose is to show the intimate relation of C hristianity and the church to every field 
of activity, great or small. But the work is not a theological treatise, as, while it speaks plainly in behalf of the 
higher life, it is pre-eminently a fighter’s book, filled with wise counsel and stirring entreaty.”— Baltimore American, 





CLARENCE HAWKES’S “THE YOUNG MAN 
” THE la FORESTERS ” ENTERING BUSINESS” 











An illustrated book for chil- 
dren. 60 cents net; postage 
10 cents. 


‘““Mr. Hawkes’s close sympa- 
thetic study of a dog, which 
awakened such general interest 
last year, is now followed by a 
book of bird and animal stories 
that will establish the author’s 
reputation still more firmly as a 
nature writer. These stories 
must inevitably chain the atten- 
tion of every child who mi up 
the book. They give the ani- 
mals speaking parts and picture 
the woodland world as the actors 
themselves see it.’’ 








By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Illustrated, $1.25 net; post- 
age 15 cents. 


‘© We ean easily conceive that a 
young man who gets this book in 
his hands may, in after life, date 
his success from reading it. It is 
sound, wholesome, stimulating. 
The treatment is concrete, avoid- 
ing the glittering generalties that 
fail of effect. It abounds in spe- 
cific advice ‘and telling illustra- 
ton. The book should be in the 
hands of every earnest young 
man.” —Lutheran Observer. 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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ist Edition November 21st 
oo Eeuee dein ae SENATOR GEORGE F,. HOAR’S 


3d Edition December 15th 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS « 


**A book which, considered as a contribution to the materials of American history, 
will rank with Benton’s ‘Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate’ and Blaine’s ‘Twenty 
Years in Congress’ is the Autobiography of Seventy Years, by George F. Hoar. 
From one point of view the narrative is decidedly wr got to either the works 
with which we have compared it. The authar is not only a statesman but also a 
. scholar and a man of letters. It may be doubted whether any citizen who has played 
for an equal length of time an important part in American politics has possessed 
in an equal measure the gifts and the attainments that make an accomplished 


writer.”—New York Sun. 














Two volumes, large 8vo, with portraits, $7.50 net. (Express Collect.) 





SOME OF THE SCRIBNER FICTION 





GOth Thousand 90th Thousand 30th Thousand 120th Thousand 
COLONEL THE LITTLE THE BAR GORDON 
CARTER’'S SHEPARD OF SINISTER KEITH 
KINGDOM COME 
’ CHRISTMAS 3 ae . By Richard Harding Davis By Thomas Nelson Page 
y jo Ox, jr. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith (mt Papal das 
“The best selling book in the One of the best dog The Author 8 greatest 
Av exquisite Christmas book United States."—Bookman. stories ever written Suecess 
° 
Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 














It is the brightest and most distinguished of the 


tes THE GIBSON BOOK series. It shows his growth. Take a look at it. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - - NEW YORK 


GIFT BOOKS 
The Wellspring | VJ For THE HOLIDays 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE For Younger Readers 























THE WELLSPRING for 1904 promises to be better REBECCA By Mrs. Wiggin 
than ever, and its 100,000 readers will all testify that “ Rebecca is the most human and lovable of girls.”—The Outlook. 
ie $8 “Rebecca richly deserves its success.” —Springfleld Republican. 
this is promising & good deal. “The finest thing Mrs. Wiggin has ever achieved.”—/Harper’s Weekly. 
$1.25. 


Among the good things in store for WELLSPRING 
readers may be mentioned the following: THE CHRIST STORY By Eva March 
Tappan 


? %. Young, hor of ‘ jogs in the Northland ”’ 
a pe nha esti - es tell a “es lif ™ v Aretic Profusely iustrated with reproductions from great masterpieces. 
and other interesting stories, 8 more aS IG among “This is by far the best rendering of the life of our Lord for chil- 


people ; there will be articles on West Point and Annapolis, dren that we know. There can be no better Christinas present for 
a child than this.”"— The Living Church. 


which all boys will like; a serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
entitled ‘‘ Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,’”’ gives vivid glimpses of railroad 
life that will be of interest to boys and girls alike, while the 
story entitled “Gertrude, the Life of a Trained Nurse,” by THE CURIOUS BOOK By Abbie Farwell 
Mabel Earle, will appeal to many young women. Sophy Swett OF BIRDS Brown 
and Louise R. Baker will also contribute interesting serial Musirated by E. Boyd Smith. 
stories, while shorter stories will appear by such popular writers “ Quaint fancies and old-time legends which have been the de- 
as W. Bert Foster, J. L. Harbour, Frank Yeigh, F. E. Burnham, light of children in all lands.”—The Conaregationalist. 
Mabel N. Thurston, Priscilla Leonard and others. Margaret OOP Bees EEE PP. 
Sangster will have two valuable series of papers for girls. 

“ 1 have t pape gi THE YOUNG By Winthrop 

The Christian Endeavor page will be of utmost help to all Packard 
members of this great organization, while Dr. Hazard’s ex- ICE WHALERS 
tremely interesting and helpful editorial page will appeal Mustrated from photographs. 
strongly to all thoughtful readers. The eighth page is full of “A vividly realistic and absorbing story. for boys.”—New Bedford 
curious and most helpful bits of information. —T BO araangsig trang —— flavor of the North seas ant 

The illustrations from original drawings by first-class artists F ; $1.20; postpaid, $1.35. 
will be a special feature. 

THE WELLSPRING is about the same size and character UT 
as the Youth’s Companion, but as one of our pastors says, A LIE ENANT UNDER By Everett T. 
‘*Plus a winsome Christian note.’’ It is unlike it however in WASHINGTON Tomlinson 
that it costs only 75 cents per year singly, while in clubs to “A tale of inspiring heroism and one that inculeates lessons of 
schools the cost is only 124 cents per quarter. Does your courage and patience.”—Nashville Banner. 

Illustrated, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.33. 


school take it? If not, why not take it yourself ? 











Send to the Publishers for Illustrated Holiday Bulietin 


The Pilgrim Press HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
New York BOSTON Chicago BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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With Flintlock and Fife 
, By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 
+ This is the initial story of a series on early colo- | 
nial history, and is based upon the Battle of Lake | 
George. Itisa stimulating story, whic hwill excite | 
= the reader to further interest in these early years 
356 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 
15 cents additional, 
With Fremont the Pathfinder 
By Joun H. Wuitson, 
3 The mere mention of Fremont the Pathfinder 


calls up adventurous and stirring deeds of a kind 

destined to attract and interest all. “The pen por- 

= traits of the great Pathfinder and his fellow voy- 

ageurs are true to life, and the historical portions 

true to the facts of history. 
320 pp. Illustrated. 

= age, 15 cents additional. 


Three Girls of Hazelmere 
By ELLen DouGias DELANpD. 

Miss Deland’s new book will be hailed with de- 
light by her many frie::ds, for it is the first work of 
this author for some time. Its principal characters | 
are three young ladies, and the basis of the story 
is their many and varied experiences during a trip 
abroad. 
= 360 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 
age, 15 cents additional. 


: The Sword of Wayne 

By CHARLES S. Woop. 
4 This isa companion volume to “ On the Frontier 
= with St. « Mair,’’ and presents a full and attractive 

victure of the dashing hero of Stony Point in his 
Westerst campaign. 

368 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 

age, 1§ cents additional. 


The Pleasant Street Partnership 
By Mary F. Leonarp. 

A story about young peo pic which young and old 
= will both enjoy reading. Itis based upon the un- 
expected appearance of a small shop within the 
borders of an old and exclusive neighborhood. 

269 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net. Post- | 


Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 


7 + 
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The Little Queen 
By Eva MappeEn. = 

This story is based on a period of English and 
French history, but it is history which reads like 
a romance, for in it Richard the I1., King of Eng- 
land, takes a little princess of but seven years of 
age, ‘who belonged to the royal house of France, 
as his Queen. 
340 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net. Post- 3 
age, 10 cents additional. 


With Rodgers on the President 3 
By James OTIs. 
The Story of the Cruise Wherein the F° sashes 
Fired the First Hostile Shot in the WarwithGreat 
tritain for the Rights of American Seamen. 
348 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 
15 cents additional. 


In a Brazilian Jungle 
By CLaupE H. WETMORE. 

From first to last this story is filled with the ac- 
tivities of South American life, showirg the many 
peculiarities characteristic of these Southern 
people. 

315 pp. Illustrated. 
age, 15 cents additional. 


Out of a Fleur-de-Lis 3 

The History, Romance, and Biography 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

By CLaupeE H. WreTMoRE, = 

This volume is divided into three parts, Part 

One is a concise history of the Louisiana territory. 


ans 


ae 


esas 
eee 


Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- § 


Part Two pictures the methods of construction % 
used in building a world’s fair city. Part ‘Three 
consists of biographical sketches. 

Eleven full page illustrations. 432 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. = 
A Gentle Pioneer } 

By Amy E. BLANCHARD. = 


This is a story of the opening up of the great 
West, for the young heroine of the story, with her 
father, left her Eastern home to follow the example 
of the long line of emigranis who turned their faces 
toward the Ohio. 

336 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 


“a. 





= age, 10 cents additional, age, 15 cents additional. 
f ALL OF OUR BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS IN GENERAL 
a 
Complete /ilustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free on Request 
J 120 BOYLSTON ST. W. A WILDE COMPANY 192 MICHIGAN AVE. q 
> BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. a 
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**The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 
WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-T eachers 


Leave Dbesiiinad* 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, | 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, | 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one | 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston | 
er Chicago. | 





oe 





bed i had had 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’’ 

THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 





This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. ‘The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





y HE, Fisk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.3 
Minneapolis; San Franc ise sco; 
Free. EVERETT 0. Fisk « Co. 


4 Ashburton PI1., 
Washington ; Chicago ; 
| Los Angeles. Manual 


5 MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. mM. 
For Catalogue or further information appl y to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


a ite 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
ie, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion bul ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


aciliti 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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t Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN 
Sisstos Congregational House, ton. k 
5 reasurer John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, nts | Cai 
and * foes y-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY pecans, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York,N. Y¥. Mr. William 
8. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and ‘subserip. 
tions aud all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
retary; Rev. Washingto 
Corresponding Secretary; Don_ 0. elton, Asso- 
po ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, kastern Representative. 
Ph « AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
ve. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in = 
Onited States, evangelistic and educational at the So 
and in the phones boy re 3 the Indians and Chinese, Rostou 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Saile St. Donations may be sent ‘to either of the above 
»ffices, or . W. Habbard, squat Fourth Ave. and 
twenty-second St., New York Ci ty. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and yarsounges. Rev. Charles 
Secretary Cobb, D. D. 


| Secretary H'meritus ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 1056 


| East 22d St., New York, 


v. C. 
i Rev. G. A. Hood, a, Comers, 
House, Boston, off 


Taintor, 151 
Sepeenetee ‘St., Chicago hi 
a Rev. 
A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


po RSS EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
ips 


| former New West Education Commission). Schola 


| ward S. Tead, Correspo: ponding Secretary; 8S. F. 


ped students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New 3 at 
ns, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 armen House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, I 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational Hoste, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Fanpages Bro rtment, which is in charge of the 
y, Sustains Sunday school missionaries, a 
aa leaton helps, libraries and other necessary lite: 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at Pedueed 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 


| are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
| ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 





Nassau 
' RA. Henderson, Manager, 54 


Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintenden for 
this department. 
usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Monager, and known int the trade as the Pilgrim a, 
pone es The regationalist and Christian World, th 
grim Series of Lesson Heips and Sunday School pe 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home readi Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunda schoels, 
and sells the ks of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its Ly ot is entirely separate from that of the 
rtment to which, however, it makes 
annual !approp ations. Orders for 
tions for cals from Ohio and all states east 
pone be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
vay at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). chilire needy Congre- 
gational mniafoters and eee one chil ey ren of Secagaed 
? 


for annual offerings from 7 hi thy Bat donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. 





206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. ; ‘Field Secre 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, ., Hartford, © 
NN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocIETY. Jertooratod 


BosTo 

1828. President, Rev. Alexander Mc 

Treasurer, Geo. Gould: Corresponding De. 
& & Osborne, Room 601 Congregational sceretat 

perequticas: society devoted to the material, soc’ 
moral. an ag oom) welfare of seamen of all ations, 
ap a mainly by the churches of New England. 

Bequests should be made = yable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s end Society. Con utions from churches and 
Individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
vnly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME 5 me So- 
OMETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Fienmarer. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ePLy, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
pm offers its services to churches en or 
ul pit ae in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. go pe 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 

| mene i solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vw gy iracosperaned). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and m7 ang of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and sum my Sohoots in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, pea George H, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Wonawanda St., Bosto 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah —” Day, Treasurer ; 88 
E. Sree Stanwood, Secreta 

WoMAn’s HomE recast ASSOCIATION, Room 
ay ag ag House. Miss Lizzie <a wate, Treas- 
+h L. Sherman, Home Secreta 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND pT of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 

m 601 -_ regational House. ton. mem- 
bership g1.00 ye yagi .00. President, Mrs. 
may 8 ao 13 A Cambridge aver, 
Bore, 19 P eoeeeiae st., Roxbu (ie 
Corres jonding edward n, 97 


yee A Mrs. Te 
lew Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Sunnis Vose, 
Hiehland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated ‘Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
elical Christian literature LR 155 languages at 


fn =) and abroad. Employs colporters ; es grants 


Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sallors, etc. Span- 
4 Mormon work, s specialties. Dona- 


ish, Imm and 
tions and jes solicited. Louis Asst. Treas., 150 
St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec., 
Bromft boston. 
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| THE BEST BOOKS 2<@ THE BEST GIFTS 


‘* The best full biography ever written ’’—N. Y. Times 234 THOUSAND 


Mr. JOHN MoRLEY’s Life of Wm. E. Gladstone 


In three octavo volumes, illustrated with portrait, etc. $10.50 net 


: ‘*Mr. MORLEY’S Gladstone is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing of which the interest is absorbing, the authority 
indisputable, and the skill consummate.”’—The Saturday Review, London. 


THE BEST NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


seston, I@ History of American Two Centuries of Costume 
‘ire’ SGUIpTUTE aun, scone, MO EARLE'S i) AMOTICR rem ssone 

















of American Art” new book 

edited by Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE illustrates her 
John C. Van Dyk 12 photogravure plates, over 100 other pictures. treatment of this singularly neglected subject with 
ohn ©. Fan Dyke. Mr. LORADO TAFT gives the first adequate, a profusion of beautiful and rare portraits, etc. 


richly illustrated history of this increasingly im- 


portant subj The Mother of Washington 


! new book’ an if imes Cloth, 82.50 net 
M PR P I h i 
Sir GILBERT The Fortress of New France and hora valuable peture of cary arise 


cratic Virginia. 


5 
cine S By the author of “Seats of the Mighty” and 
mew book CLAUDE G. BRYAN. 
rin wor no wutring angen Mr LowDON'S The People of the Abyss 


ostage 27 cts. 
) new book Describes the life and labor ot the London slums 
As vivid in its charm as is the real atmosphere as seen by the author of “ The Call of the Wild.” 
loth, 82.00 net 


of this the quaintest of American cities. 


NEW JUVENILES 


THE = The Magic Forest si. 7#© Aunt Jimmy’s Will cron 


| peor BMRA REERee"meRa Sy ME MAREE, 9000 arom, suaer 
BOOKS (6 Hon BOOKS 
com Trapper “Jim” — can "Sex® ‘The Captain's Daughter 
BOYS pM EDWYN SANDYS. [Illustrated by the CIRLS = re Pen lo alas OV PaDOe,. roth, om 








Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


By WILLIAM J.LONG 


A Little Brother 
to the Bear 



















OTHER 

BOOKS BY 

THE SAME 
AUTHOR 


















School of 
the Woods 


Net $1.50 

















Edited by one of the foremost 


















Biblical scholars of our time. The ° 
expositions are a revelation to those Following 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- , 

lineations of the fundamental truths th e D eer 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 
Net $1.25 








is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 


Animal Studies 




































gives them a clear and full under- 
ayeee,! ai a > ne — Beasts of 
y the International Sunday-schoo e 
Lessons. A NEW BOOK OF ENTIRELY NEW MATERIAL § the Field 
Sample pages sent on application. 
Price, bound in cloth, 1.25, Uniform in style and arrangement —— “School of the Woods” and $1.75 
postpuld. Mr. Long’s other holiday books which have been praised as “the most 
For sale by all booksellers. attractive and most completely and beautifully illustrated books of this kind.” F l f 
W. A. WILDE Mr. Charles Copeland, who has illustrated Mr. Long’s previous books, has Owls O 
COMPANY contributed — besides thirteen full-page illustrations and decorative running ° 
Dieosin atell titles — one or more marginal drawings for every opening of the book. t h e A ir 
@ $1.50 net $1.75 





Large Sq. 12mo: @ Cover stamped in gold. o 310 pages. 


Ginn 6 Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 


PILGRIM TEXTLESS QUARTERLIES For SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


A new departure. Different all the way through. Surely they are worth — 
investigating. A postal brings a sample to any S. S. superintendent. The Pilgrim P ISS New Y Chicago 

















wr eS 





HURCH (Axa Jonn H. Pray & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





ARPETS. pricts. 658 racuinctes, 33: BOSTON. 
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Red-Head 
By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of “ String- 
town on the Pike,” “‘ Etidorhpa,” ete. With 
numerous illustrations and decorations by 
Reginald Birch. 8vo., cloth, Net, 1.60 


A new story of an extremely interesting phase of 
Kentucky life—the feud. 


Historic Buildings 


Described by Great Writers and Travelers, 
and profusely illustrated. Edited by 
ESTHER SINGLETON, author of “A 
Guide to the Opera,’’ ‘“‘ Great Pictures.’’ 
8vo., cloth, illustrated, Net, 1.60 
An account of the buildings which are closely 

associated with the great events in the world’s 

history, 


When Malindy Sings 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author of 
**Candle-Lightin’ Time,”’ ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” ete. With illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 

Net, 1.50 


The Bending of the Twig 


By WALTER RUSSELL. 8vo., cloth, with 
over fifty full-page illustrations and many 
text cuts, Net, 2.00 
Mr. Russell’s beautifui holiday book covers the 

training of children from the child’s point of view. 

It consists of a number of sketches, each covering 

some special phase of child life. 


Modern Methods 
In Sunday-School Work 


By REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, 
author of ‘‘ Modern Methods in Church 
Work.” Cloth, 12mo. Net, 1.50 
An eminently practical volume setting forth the 

improved methods which are giving such large re- 

sults in the more successful Sunday schools of 
today. 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


The Gist 
of the 
Lessons 


For Sgntny Schott 
Teachers 


By R. A, Torrey 


Suap’t Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago 


Bound in Full Leath. 
er only, substantial, 
attractive, flexible, gold 
em » 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 























Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous ntings 
by old modern 


masters. 2,000 sub- 
ects in Black and 
ite or Sepia. 
Bise 61-28. 


\ One Cent Each 


120 for $1.00 


Brown’s Famous 





tions and 2 sample 
pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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regular matter. 
and full of suggestions. 
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everywhere unite in praise of them. 
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PELOUBET’S GRADED 
Illustrated Lesson Quarterlies. 


Universally preferred by all progressive Sunday-school teachers, 
over a quarter of a century these Quarterlies have stood at the head of the 
Each editor is a well-known authority in his sphere. 
adapted to the understanding and requirements of pupils of all ages, being 
graded according to the development of the mind it is designed to assist. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. 


The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious to present the lesson 
in the most helpful and concise form, The special notes for teachers are 
written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and contain 
many suggestions of new methods of practical work; methods which they 
Every teacher should be provided with 


these exceptional aids to good teaching. 


Home Department Quarterly. 


Contains full page annotations on the Bible text, besides a wealth of 
This quarterly is thoroughly advanced, 
It is well to remember that these Quarterlies have 

assed the experimental epoch. They are the best result of the best thought 
f Evangelical teachers, superintendents, and scholars 


Superintendents are invited to send for 
samples and descriptive catalogue. 


W@W. A. Witve Company 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
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Each lesson is 


It is rich in thought 
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“They charm by their simplicity and direct- 
ness.”’—New York World. 


Laura E. Richards’ New Book, 


THE GOLDEN 


Sineé her famous ‘‘ Captain January,’’ Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fascinating 
as this book of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young. 


| Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Handsomely illustrated and decorated. 


WINDOWS 


“ Brightly told and brimful of meaning.’’— 


An ideal gift book. 12mo. $1.50. 





reader for whom it was written. 


trated in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. 


** One of the sweetest stories ever written.”’ 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through the 
ministrations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can understand it, 
but there is in ita thread of beauty and power which holds the attention of the adult 


By FrANcEs CHARLES, author of ‘‘In the Country God Forgot.’’ 
$1.50. 


Superbly illus- 





In box, $2.00 net. 


Dr. Hale's Collection of Typical Ballads. 


New England History in Ballads 


By EpwARD EVERETT HALE AND His CHILDREN. 


Illustrated. Small 8vo. 
(Postpaid, $2.15) 








At all booksellers or of the publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., BOSTON 


i SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
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Lyman Abbott's 
Commentary 
On the Synoptic Gospels 


MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth, illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 
(a Special price: the Set $2.00 net, postage 30 cents. 
: Recommended for 8. 8. Lessons, 1904, by Prof. 
F. K. Sanders of Yale and others. 


A. &. BARNES &4CO., - NEW YORK 








JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Net, $1.25. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 


New York Chicago 
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JOHN 
FISKES 
WORKS 


Historical 
Works 


The Best U.S. History 


“Brilliant work. Fine in its literary 
quality."— Zhe Dial. 


“ Great clearness of perception.” 
—The Outlook. 


Philosophical, Scientific, 
and Religious Works 


“A luminous mind expressing itself 
through perfectly transparent language.” 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 
Send postal card for two Fiske pamphlets 
brief sketches of Fiske’s Life, la Gea vie a hie 


torical engravings, rare maps, facsimiles, etc. Sent free 
on application to 


Houghton, Mifflin @. Company 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boss 
ton : 378:388 Wabash Ave., Chicage 





In applying please mention THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








The Uluminated| 


Lessons 


On the Life of Jesus 


DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, author a 
‘“‘The Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actual 
experience with his famous class, an original, pio- 
éuresque, inepiring ng Sunday school course. 

Accompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 
1905. Solves these school problems: Attendance, 
order, interest in the Bible, real religious ed 
It introduces an entirely new method and appa- 
ratus which makes an addition 

Of permanent and constant value 
to the equipment of the school. Practical for the 
most tim a a and within reach of the smallest 
Sunday school. 

The Sunday School Times has already asked Dr. 
Forbush to describe these lessons in its columns dur- 
joap the foret six months of 1904 

Send 25 cents for the handbook, itself 


A complete help to the 1904 lessons 
or send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive circular 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Sth Avenue and 19th Street, New York —_ 


Two Hundredth aati 1903 
of the birth of 


Jonathan Edwards 


ORATION by Rev. JoHN DEWITT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and Addresses delivered at Stockbridge, 
Mass., Oct. 5, 1903, by Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Porter, 
I. C. Smart, G. W. Andrews, Ph.D., L. 8. Rowland, 
D. D., W. E. Park, D. D., with an introduction by 
Henry Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. 

Published by the North and South Berkshire Con- 
ferences. Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price, 50 cents, by Theron W. Crissey, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


1703 
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WILDE’S 
Pistures and Gotorgraphs| 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color, 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most Som yniay works of the old and 
modern maste 

The “ re ad ” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of get 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 

reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio, Price, 35 cents each. 

Wilde’s Bible Pictures 

Achoicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appea! to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent, 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicap~ 
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A ee from the ras 


Sermons by CHARLES H. E4.TON, D. D. 


Late Pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. 


Edited by Eminy Stuart Eaton. 16mo 
with Portrait, net $1.25. (By mail $1.40.) 

This volume will be welcomed by those 
who remember Dr. Eaton’s forceful and 
uplifting pulpit utterances. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 











“PASTORS NEED 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
The Pilgrim Vest Pocket Memorandum, 


25 and 50 cts. 
The Pastor’s Register, $2.50. 


Marriage Certificates and Souvenirs, Letters for 
Calling Councils, ete. 


CHURCH CLERKS NEED 


Pilgrim Church Records, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Letters of Dissmission and Recommendation to 
other churches; with form for notifying the church, 
$1.00 to $2.00 per book with stubs. 


CHURCH TREASURERS’ NEED 


The Pilgrim Treasurer's Record, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Weekly Offering Envelopes, 8 cts. per package, 
in large lots. 
Pledge Cards, 40 and 50 cts. per 100. 


All such things are found at 


The Congregational Bookstores 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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Auxiliary Helps 


Sunday-Schoo Workers, 


The following books will serve to 
aid, instruct, and encourage the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, teacher, or 
any other official, in their various lines 
of work. 

These books are written by some 
of the best-known Sunday-school 
workers, and are a record of the prac- 
tical results acquired from years of 
service and study. 


Ways of Working. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 

This is a volume of bright and 
practical ideas and helpful hints for 
Sunday-school officials and teachers, ’ 

Marion Lawrence says of it: — 

“It is the best ‘all-around’ book for a 
Sunday-school worker I know of.” 

The Congregationalist reviews it 
with the following words: — 

«Tt will take rank at once in Sunday-school 
literature, not only as a standard publication, 
but as one of the most influential.’ 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


The Teacher, The Child, and The Book. 


By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND METHODS FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 

The Buptist Teacher says: — 

“This book is not visionary nor theoretical, 
but intensely practical.” 

The Watchman says of it: — 

**It is comprehensive, minutely suggestive, 
and most stimulating in spirit.’ 

The name alone of the author of 
these books attaches an essential 
value to them, for no Sunday-school 
worker is better known, nor is any 
one’s opinion more respected and 
prized than that of Rev, A. F, 
Schauffler. 


PRICE, $1.00, PREPAID. 
. 


A Child's Story of the Life of Christ. 


By HELEN BROWN HOYT. 


A story of Christ’s life, adapted to 
a child’s understanding, and presented 
in a simple and interesting story form. 
It has one hundred and thirty-seven 
beautiful illustrations, 

From the Zpwerth Herald: — 


“ This is the best of the numerous attempts 
to = the gospel story into connected form for 
children.” 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel. 

By HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 

This book contains two hundred 
pictures selected from the works of 
the great masters, arranged according 
to the most widely received harmony of 
the Gospel to present the life of Christ. 

It is the story of.the life of our 
Lord as told by the master painters 
of the world, with references and sug- 
gestions for comparative study. 

The Christian Endeavor World char- 
nonectans this volume as : — 


* A book which every Sunday-school teacher 
in ss world should own, 


PRICE, $2.00, POSTPAID. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
192 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“CHOSEN”’ 
By Mrs. CONSTANS L. GOODELL. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 7 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL 
New York, Publishers. 


How to Get the Most Out of the Coming Year 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The housekeeper must learn to discrim- 
inate between Ivory Soap and others that 
are made to look like it. Each of them 
lacks some quality of the Ivory and all of 
them lack its perfect purity. Their imper- 
fections overbalance the slight difference 
in price. Use the genuine. 

Ivory Soap 

Per Cent. Pure. 


99 00 
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To Congregational Schools 


Using the 


BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


We are glad to announce that the notes on the new lessons for 1944 by DEAN FRANK 
K. SANDERS, D. D., Yale University, and REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
D. D., Northfield, Mass., will be published in 


THE ADVANCE, of Chicago. 


as well as in “ The Standard” and “ The Christian Century,” of the same city, ** The Watchman,”’ of Boston, and 
“ The Examiner” and“ The Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York City. 


We cordially rec d The Ad not only for the sake of these notes, which will be valuable and interest. 
ing for the general reader as well as for the users of these lessons, but also as an able and interesting family 
religious paper. 





Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. Specimen 


215 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 
copies free. Send to The Advance, 


For free specimen copies of the lessons with full information, address 


BIBLE STUDY ne Co., 
95 South Street -. - Se ee” Boston, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


Our Beecher Number, 
preparations for which 
were begun several months ago, we are 
now able to announce for the first issue 
in January. As we signalized the be- 
ginning of 1903 by a Phillips Brooks 
Number, so we are glad to initiate our 
work for the new year by a number which 
promises to be no less notable and valua- 
ble. We have been aided in arranging 
for it by those most qualified to give 
suggestions, and we believe the outcome 
will be an important contribution to the 
perpetuation of Mr. Beecher’s fame and 
influence. There is just now a revival 
of interest in Mr. Beecher, owing partly 
to the proposed memorial in Brooklyn, 
partly to the new biography by Dr. Ab- 
bott and quite as much to the conviction 
in many minds that the work of this 
great preacher and prophet ought to be 
put freshly before the minds of a genera- 
tion that has come up since his death. 
Our number will include contributions 
by Drs. Abbott, Hillis, Gunsaulus, Brad- 
ford, Rossiter W. Raymond, W. J. Daw- 
son of London and a number of other 
men equally competent to appraise Mr. 
Beecher from various points of view. 


The Beecher Number 


The Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry has increased in intelli- 
gence in recent years as rap- 
idly as that of any other denomination, 
and yet has kept in close touch with the 
common people. A good proportion of 
its instructors stand in the front rank of 
Christian scholarship, and are not only 
hospitable towards modern learning, but 
use it ably in interpreting Biblical truth. 
One of the foremost of these scholars is 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity. Charges of heresy are to be pre- 
sented against him to the New York East 
Conference by the young pastor of the 
Methodist church in West Medford, Mass. 
What makes this announcement worthy 
of notice is the published statement that 
this young man is prompted and advised 
by two prominent Methodist ministers, 
Bishop Mallalieu and Dr. L. T. Townsend. 
Professor Bowne has occupied the chair 
of philosophy in Boston University for 
twenty-seven years, and has published 
volumes which fully set forth his teach- 
ings. 


A Methodist 
Heresy Trial 


It is our opinion that it 
can plainly be shown that 
Professor Bowne differs in 
some points from traditional doctrines 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If 
the proposed trial is to be a friendly test 
to show whether an experienced and ac- 
credited scholar in that church may lead 
it in interpreting religious truth in ac- 
cordance with increasing knowledge of 


The Animus of 
the Prosecution 


the human soul and of Christian experi- 
ence, or is to be bound to teach only what 
was believed to be true by Methodists in 
the lesser light of former ages, then we 
are glad that the trial is in prospect and 
shall be confident of the result. If, as 


is intimated, the movement is prompted © 


by church politics, and is an attempt to 
use theological opinions to influence the 
trustees in choosing a president for the 
university, we hope the conference will 
serve notice on the promoters of the 
scheme that they are pestilent disturbers 
of the peace of the church. 


eibibailihia a Men who sell their names 

peculating Min= to promote the sale of 
isters Disciplined rtificates of worthless 
shares in mining, land and other com- 
panies organized for that purpose soon 
pay the penalty of finding their names 
worthless. But when ministers do this, 
prefixing and affixing official titles to 
their names, they cheapen the names of 
other ministers and dishonor their sacred 
calling. We are glad to see that some 
church organizations are taking steps to 
rid themselves of responsibility, not only 
for ministers who lure money out of the 
unwary, but for those who allow them- 
selves to be advertised as connected with 
speculative and unsafe business schemes 
because some pious persons may thereby 
be persuaded that such schemes vouched 
for by ministers offer opportunities for 
sound and exceptionally profitable invest- 
ments. Ministerial Associations which 
allow their members to indorse business 
enterprises as ministers are partners with 
them in responsibility for the honesty and 
reliability of these enterprises. 


Five hundred church 
members added during 
athirty months’ pastor- 
ate justify the question, How has it been 
done? and this Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
of the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, answers in The Ram’s Horn: 
Pastoral visitation from house to house; 
frequent reference in the pulpit to the 
necessity of securing the wanderer and 
those dear to the congregation, but dearer 
to Christ; systematic appeal to the Bible 
school and by constant preaching on the 
very essence of the gospel—these have 
been the causes. What Dr. Cadman has 
to say about his Bible (not Sunday) school 
also deserves attention, for he is reorgan- 
izing it, and he credits it with contribut- 
ing much to the success of the church. 
He says: 

I am asking in mine for a school graded 
from the primary to the higher departments; 
for teachers who shall really teach the Bible 
and not use the lesson leaves as crutches for 


An Ingathering and 
How It Was Secured 


cripples; for a method of Biblical instruction 
which puts the emphasis apon the New Testa- 
ment and especially the life of Jesus, and sub- 
ordinates everything else to that; for those 
physical accommodations and disciplinary re- 
quirements which are looked upon as necessi- 
ties in the ordinary school. 


It appears that too broad 
The Bible in Ne~ an interpretation has been 
braska Schools ; pat 

given to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska against 
the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools of the state. The mandamus of 
the court refers only to the one school in 
controversy, where it was shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that the teacher 
taught sectarian doctrine. The continued 
use of the Bible in other schools is not a 
defiance of the law. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction has ruled 
that the mandamus is local and that all 
other schools, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the court, are permitted to use 
the Bible within the limits of the law. 


English Congregational- 
A Forward Move- ists are taking up in 
ment of Canadian P 
Congregationalists 8000 earnest the project 

of helping their brethren 
in Canada. The deputation from England 
which visited the Canadian churches last 
summer took a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion, though these churches are carrying 
debts amounting to about $200,000 and 
are not numerically or financially very 
strong. A joint committee of the Con- 
gregational Union and the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society met in London, Nov. 17, 
and planned to hold conferences at 
various points to raise ten per cent. of 
the sum required to pay off the debts, 
conditioned on the full amount being 
raised. Each of the two societies con- 
tributed $1,250. The Canadian churches 
are to have all next year in which to raise 
their portion, and December 1905 is made 
the limit for the payment of the pledges. 
It is a big undertaking but a strong com- 
mittee is said to be at work under the presi- 
dency of Rev. Hugh Pedley of Montreal. 
We wish our brethren success and the 
strong impulse to growth that will surely 
follow. 





From darkness into light 
is a process that often 
has disastrous effects if 
brought about too suddenly. The human 
eye is capable of great and swift adjust- 
ments, but there is such a thing as too 
sudden exposure to light. Far better the 
slow, gradual adjustment which nature 
mirrors forth each day, the gray dawn 
coming in between the black of night and 
the gold of noon. This all has pertinence 
in the matter of religion. For one Paul 


Different Ways 
into the Kingdom 
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with his swift alteration from the per- 
secuting, conservative Jew to the radical 
apostle to the Gentiles, there are hun- 
dreds who evolve, grow, mature, retain- 
ing—as even did he—the past while reach- 
ing forward to the future. This has been 
suggested by the comment of an English 
writer on the recent finds by Dr. B. Gren- 
fell among the papyriof Egypt. The new 
documents show that the Christian Greeks 
knew their Livy as well as their Paul, 
and that—to quote Mr. Harmer— 

they, who at first retained their inherited 
affection for the literary treasures of the pre- 
Christian age, whether of Latin or of Greek 
authors, gradually lost their interest in the 
past under the impulsion of the new ideas 
introduced by the Christ of Nazareth. It is 
a gain to the imagination and an aid to the 
understanding of current missionary prob- 
lems, especially in the intellectual barbarisms 
of the East, to remember that the average dis- 
ciple of the new faith did not at once abandon 
his ancestral beliefs and superstitions. He 
passed, rather, through a period of slow tran- 
sition, during which the leaven of the evangel 
was undermining the foundations of thought 
as built up during many centuries in the 
Hellenic world. 


The recent correspond- 
ence between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
and Dr. Horton, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union, has not brought the con- 
tending parties nearer to 4 mutual under- 
standing, but it has outlined the causes 
of difference clearly and sharply. The 
archbishop invited a conference. Dr. 
Horton in reply stated two conditions 
which must be accepted in order that 
Nonconformists and Church of England 
representatives might meet on common 
ground. They were: first, that schools 
supported by public money should be 
under public control; second, that teach- 
ers of such schools should be appointed 
without reference to denominational dis- 
tinctions, which means practically, with- 
out insistence that they belong to the 
Church of England. These conditions, 
the archbishop regretfully replies, can- 
not be accepted. The Church must con- 
trol the public schools and appoint their 
teachers, though it is willing to admit a 
minority representation of outsiders on 
school boards. The archbishop says this 
courteously and indirectly but none the 
less openly. The English Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was the effort to 
deliver the Church from the control of 
the priest. The reformation of the twen- 
tieth century is the struggle to deliver 
the school from the control of the priest. 
It bids fair to continue for a generation. 
In the United States fortunately the ques- 
tion is settled. It will continue to be 
debated, but never will be changed so 
long as the Government remains a de- 
mocracy. The people will provide their 
own schools, pay for them and control 
them without dictation from any religious 
sect. 


The English Contest 
over Education 


The American Church 
in Berlin has just been 
dedicated, Prof. W. A. 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Rev. Dr. Van Slyke ofti- 
ciating. Ambassador Tower and his wife, 
the Crown Prince, Frederick William, 
and the court chamberlain—representing 
the empress—were present. Emperor 


A Notable Achieve- 
ment in Berlin 


William, owing to his throat trouble, 
could not be present. A letter of con- 
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gratulation from President Roosevelt to 
the present pastor of the church, Rev. Dr. 
Dickey, was read. This admirable enter- 
prise, due so much to the labors of the 
late Prof. J. H. Stuckenberg, and his wife, 
and carried to completion by Dr. Dickie, 
serves a valuable social as well as spir- 
itual purpose in the German capital. 
There are teachers of the arts and sci- 
ences scattered far and wide over this 
land who now look to the American 
Church as a harbor of faith and idealism, 
enabling them to pass through a period 
of study in a foreign land without drift- 
ing on the rocks or being blown out to sea. 


In commenting on the 
meeting of Congress in 
special session to do a 
specific work, and on the expected elec- 
tion of Mr. Cannon as Speaker, we alluded 
to his forceful utterances as congressman, 
indicating that he for one intended to re- 
volt against the Senate and assert the 
prerogatives of the House; and we ex- 
pressed the hope that if he became Speaker 
he would so act as to restore the House 
to its co-ordinate place in our national 
legislature, it being our opinion that of 
late years the Senate has acquired power 
never intended by the founders of the 
Government and in practice detrimental 
to the public good. It is a pleasure to 
record the fact that as Speaker and molder 
of the policy of the House, along with 
the committee on rules, Mr. Cannon al- 
ready has taught the Senate that a new 
era had dawned and that the House will 
maintain its rights and stand on its dig- 
nity. The President called Congress to- 
gether to do certain work. The House 
promptly did its part and was willing to 
adjourn. The Senate played politics; a 
cabal within it endeavored to put the 
President in an unfortunate predicament, 
and it postponed action on the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty until the regular ses- 
sion. If now the House, irritated by the 
Senate’s course, has refused to adjourn 
the special session, and if thereby serious 
trouble in the matter of confirmation of 
nominations by the Senate is caused, the 
Senate has no one to blame but itself. 
Public sentiment will be wholly with Mr. 
Cannon and the House in all that may 
be done to curb senatorial arrogance and 
the rule of a coterie of men of which 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island is head. 


The Senate 
versus the House 


A marked reduction in num- 
ber of operatives and de- 
crease in wages in not a few industries 
and lines of transportation, indicate that 
the era of boom is over and curtailment 
of production for manufacturers and of 
income for wage-earners has begun. The 
situation in the cotton manufacturing cen- 
ters of this country and Canada and in 
Lancashire, Eng., already is grave and bids 
fair to be serious, as the result of the lim- 
ited supply of raw material visible, the 
consequent marked increase of price of 
cotton in the bale and the curtailment 
of demand for manufactured goods at 
the prices now or becoming necessary. 
Scenes last week in the cotton exchanges 
of the world following announcement of 
the United States Government’s official 
estimate as to the crop, were exciting and 
fortune-breaking or making according as 2 
man was a bull or bear and owned cotton 
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or had bought on a margin. The decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, af- 
firming the constitutionality of the eight-_ 
hour law of the state of Kansas, is impor- 
tant. The principle involved was the 
right of the state or a municipality in 
it to decree that a contractor should obey 
an eight-hour law, and having so decreed 
to enforce the law. The court holds that 
both courses are well within the powers 
of the state. As to whether the state 
has the right to enforce a law of the kind 
bearing on an individual citizen’s actions, 
the court declines to rule, as the case in 
point was not pertinent. Speaker Can- 
non’s collision with a representative of 
the Knights of Labor’s legislative com- 
mittee last week, indicated a disposition 
on the speaker’s part to resist vehemently 
dictation as to appointments on the la- 
bor committee of the House from organ- 
ized labor, notwithstanding threats by the 
latter. 


parses It is gratifying to note 
nglo-American that sentiment is crystal- 
Arbitration jizing in Washington in 
certain circles of statesmen—not poli- 
ticians—and publicists favoring reopen- 
ing the matter of an Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty. The success of the 
joint movement of English and French 
friends of arbitration in bringing English 
and French legislators together first in 
London and then in Paris and thus cre- 
ating sentiment which aided King Ed- 
ward and President Loubet later in ne- 
gotiating an arbitration treaty; and the 
growing bonds of understanding between 
England, France and Italy have stimu- 
lated activity here. Practical politicians 
frown on the proposition just now for 
obvious reasons. Michael Davitt and 
pressure from Irish-Americans defeated 
the last arbitration treaty drafted be- 
tween us and the British Government, 
and the Republican party managers are 
in no mood to have racial feuds stirred 
up now. 


Fics Bpeiite tate Gouin The trustees of 

Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., have declined to accept 
the resignation of Prof. J. 8. Bassett, 
whose recent article in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, on the Negro Problem, with 
its high praise of Booker T. Washington 
and its assertion that the South must 
some time cease putting Negroes good 
and bad under one ban of social ostra-" 
cism, brought down upon his head the 
storm of abuse from the press of the 
state. This decision does more than es- 
tablish Professor Bassett’s tenure as a 
teacher. It makes for freedom of 
thought and speech through all the 
South; it gives religious editors like 
Bailey of the Biblical Recorder, college 
presidents like Kilgo of Trinity, Alder- 
man of Tullane, and Dabney of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee more ozone to 
breathe, and a fairer view on life, and 
makes swifter the coming in of the New 
South. The document put forth-by the 
trustees, while not entirely free from 
sentiments that occasionally contradict 
by implication the tenor of the document 
as a whole, nevertheless is a fine official 
deliverance. These are fine sentences: 
*‘We believe that society in the end will 
find a surer benefit by exerting patience 
than it can secure by yielding to its re- 
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sentments. The search for truth should 
be unhampered, and, in an atmosphere 
that is free, liberty may sometimes lead 
to folly; yet it is better that some should 
be tolerated than that all should speak 
and think under the deadening influence 
of repression. A reasonable freedom of 
opinion is to a college the very breath of 
life, and any official: throttling of the 
private judgment of its teachers would 
destroy their influence and place upon the 
college an enduring stigma.”’ 


A bill was introduced in 
the House of Representa- 
tives last week making’ Japanese immi- 
grants subject to the same restrictions 
as Chinese. Is trades-unionism in this 
country going to make this an issue as 
it has in Australia? We shall find that 
dealing with Japan and with China are 
quite different affairs. The New York 
Evening Post has done well to carry on 
a postal referendum with congressmen 
of the dominant party anent putting an 
end to the over representation of the 
South, Negroes now counting in appor- 
tioning congressmen but not counting as 
voters. <A large majority of the congress- 
men who have replied favor action by 
Congress, but it is not likely the issue 
will be raised until after the coming pres- 
idential election. 


Race Ostracism 


We gave premature credence 
ee last week to a report that 
Turkey had accepted the second and 
modified Austrian-Russian plan of re- 
form. Later information shows that 
that plan apparently has broken down, 
and that those Powers have now pro- 
posed to Europe that an international 
concert with respect to Macedonia be 
formed by which the territory will be 
governed much as Crete is now, where 
since 1899 Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy have had control, Prince George 
of Greece being high commissioner of the 
Powers, governing an autonomous state 
subject to the suzerainty of the Porte 
but without tribute. Questions concern- 
ing the foreign relations of Crete are de- 
termined by representatives of the four 
Powers. If Germany blocks this new 
plan for peace in the Balkans it will be 
convincing proof of her alliance with 
Turkey for her own selfish ends, and will 
justify the scorn of Christendom being 
centered upon her. Both Russia and 
Austria seem to be acting with larger 
interests than their own national ag- 
grandizement in mind. 


The Tokio correspondent 
of the New York T'ribune, 
writing from Japan Nov. 3, describes the 
ministry and the Japanese public as far 
less belligerent than we had been led to 
suppose by messages cabled from Japan; 
though we are not able to reconcile his 
optimism with editorials in the Japan 
Mail and in the native press. It doubt- 
less is true that both Russia and Japan 
profoundly wish to avert war now, but 
their national ambitions project policies 
so divergent that a compromise is most 
difficult. With the Japanese Diet now in 
session, and popular opinion finding ex- 
pression there the chances for collision 
would seem to be greater, although so 
entrenched with authority are the em- 
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peror and his advisers that they can re- 
sist the strongest sort of popular move- 
ment if they wish to. Rumors as to per- 
sonal danger to Marquis Ito indicate that 
feeling is running high; and Japanese 
journals chronicle marked disintegration 
in party and factional attachments grow- 
ing out of the issue now uppermost. 

The Empress Dowager of China has 
issued a decree ordering army reform, 
i. e., uniformity of equipment and admin- 
istration, a reform sadly needed to be sure 
if China thinks of retaining her territory 
by military methods. Were Japan to be 
called in and given a free hand in bring- 
ing this reform to pass the decree would 
be even more significant than it is. 

A British military advance toward 
Tibet, and a naval demonstration in 
the Persian Gulf accompanied by an im- 
portant official statement by Lord Curzon, 
viceroy of India, to Persian hearers, have 
revealed a welcome stiffening-up of Brit- 
ish policy in the far East. 


The first Australian 
ee Parliament has come 
the first three years in the life of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Neither 
the Parliament nor the Commonwealth 
can be congratulated upon the result 
of the Commonwealth’s first essay in 
Government. Dominated by a social- 
istic or semi-socialistic Labor party, 
the Parliament has done its best to put 
a ring-fence round Australia. It has ex- 
cluded not only colored people whether 
British subjects, or otherwise, but also 
all persons, white or colored, who at- 
tempt to come out under contract to Aus- 
tralian employers. It has gone so far as 

“to refuse a part in any mail contract 
which allows steamers to employ colored 
seamen—even in the unenviable tasks of 
the stoke-hole, It has, after infinite 
labor, created an Australian High Court. 
It has tried and failed to establish an 
Interstate Commission to regulate traffic 
between the states. It introduced a tariff 
which was a flagrant violation of the pre- 
mier’s pledge to frame a revenue tariff. 
It has exasperated the mother-state (New 
South Wales) by an open attempt to evade 
the provision of the constitution which 
locates the capital in that state. In fine, 
by the provincialism of its spirit and the 
whole trend of its legislative acts, it has 
done its utmost to make federation odious 
to the federated states; and it is a singu- 
lar comment on its proceedings that this 
unquestionable fact stands out at the end 
of its career—a feeling of antagonism be- 
tween the constituent parts of the com- 
monwealth far exceeding in intensity any- 
thing existing before federation. 


Congregational ministers are well to the 
front in the current magazines. In addition 
to Dr. Munger’s article in the Atlantic, there 
are articles by Dr. A. H. Bradford in the 
December Booklover’s Magazine and by Dr. 
H. A. Stimson in the North American Reveiw. 
Dr. Munger’s article we referred to last week. 
Dr. Bradford’s article defines the modern con- 
ception of the Uses of Religion, and what reli- 
gion stands for: viz, a spiritual interpretation 
of the universe; the possibility of recovery or 
growth toward better conditions of all men; 
service for humanity; a new and better social 
order; and as affording the only rational basis 
for optimism. Dr. Stimson calls attention to 


to an end, and with it. 
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the conservative and somewhat pessimistic 
views as to present tendencies in education 
expressed by ex-President Dwight of Yale, 
in his volume of recollections recently pub- 
lished. 


The Heritage of Our Fathers 


The Puritans have been conquered on 
their own soil by invading armies. One 
hundred years ago almost the entire pop- 
ulation of New England was of pure Eng- 
lish descent. Today the children of the 
Puritans in their greatest stronghold are 
a dwindling minority. Invaders from 
continental Europe, with allies from Ire- 
land, have taken it over. Our democratic 
government may be an evolution of the 
Puritan’s idea, but it would have been as 
abhorrent to him as an absolute monarchy. 
The remnant of Puritan laws are being 
surely swept off our statue books. 

The Puritan’s religious creed is passing 
through as great a transformation as his 
civil code. His theology has been cast 
into an alembic—which would have 
seemed to him a witch’s caldron—of new 
knowledge and thought and of complex 
social conditions created by the comming- 
ling of people from many lands, in the 
country he pre-empted. That theology 
has come forth a product which the Puri- 
tan would have repudiated. Because of 
this many who accept it, and more, per- 
haps, who do not accept any theology, 
repudiate him. When we celebrate Fore- 
fathers’ Day, what most commands at- 
tention are the contrasts between them 
and their successors, and these give a 
queer twist to the tributes paid to them. 

Yet the ideals which today are honored 
in literature and speech as the highest 
were illustrated by the lives of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans as everyday matters. 
Our poetry was their prose. These ideals 
are their heritage. Longfellow, Whittier, 
Mrs. Stowe, and other great writers of 
Puritan blood have embalmed them in 
verse and story. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
home life. No nation has given to the 
world nobler Christian homes than New 
England. In them the rugged Anglo- 
Saxon nature bloomed in beauty and with 
them it adorned the solid social structure 
which the Puritans reared. Their home 
life was the realization of an ideal dis- 
tinctively Puritan. ‘Every Christian 
family,” said Jonathan Edwards, ‘* ought 
to be, as it were, a little church conse- 
crated to Christ, wholly influenced and 
governed by his rules.” New England 
was made illustrious by hundreds of such 
homes. Their surroundings harmonized 
with their character. Their houses stood 
by themselves on their own land. They 
lived in them the year round. A Puritan 
home migrating annually between a city 
flat, a suite of rooms in a mountain or 
seaside hotel and a lodging in California 
or Florida is unthinkable. Our fathers’ 
heritage of the home is of the same char- 
acter from the stateliest to the humblest. 
It has unity, piety, stability. 

In gloomy contrast with it are the pic- 
tures which abound in the daily press of 
divorces and swift remarriages among 
leaders of society, and of the scandals in 
homes of wealth, which are multiplied 
in obscurity and poverty, only coming to 
the light when they break forth in crimes 
of lust and murder, It is such social de- 
generacy which makes it possible for 
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Congress to be besieged by Mormons am- 
bitious to rule the nation, who have lost 
the power even to admire the Puritan 
home. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
spiritual experience, It may have been 
bound to an inadequate theology, but it 
was genuine, and without it Christian 
character assumed is not genuine. They 
knew God through personal communion 
with him, and they taught us that the 
way to know God was by putting off 
the old and putting on the new life. 
It is current opinion that they chose a 
needlessly hard and steep path to the 
summit of spiritual vision from which 
they could see God. But they climbed 
the mount and gained the vision. Elo- 
quent orators speak pityingly of the se- 
vere self-denial of the Puritans, who 
themselves have never learned where the 
summit is from which men get the vision 
of God. We discuss in various phrases 
what the next revival is tobe. We talk 
of a new awakening of the social con- 
sciousness, and of a philanthropy which 
will banish poverty, and create a new 
democracy of educated men and women. 
But these good things are the product 
of individual spiritual experience of fel- 
lowship with God, and this experience 
must precede and accompany any reli- 
gious revival, whatever our theology 
may be. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
of manhood independent of material 
wealth. It seems to be vanishing from 
popular ambition. The ruling purpose of 
our time is to possess riches. Money 
talks. Power goes with it. Education 
is coming to be regarded as a means to 
this end. Armies of youth besiege our 
colleges, because they are persuaded that 
disciplined minds are necessary to win 
fortunes. Our stateliest structures are 
university halls bearing the names of men 
who have reared them, whose greatness 
is measured by the money they have 
gained, often in ways which the Puritan 
would have scorned. The maxim of Jesus 
is reversed by the current philosophy, 
which insists that a man’s life does con- 
sist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. Yet because of impressions 
left by the fathers which cannot be 
effaced from the minds of their children, 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of men 
still tower above those toilers for wealth 
who have sought to purchase greatness 
by the burdens of money they have ac- 
cumulated. Such names as Edwards, 
Channing and Beecher will adorn the 
Hall of Fame because of their services 
to mankind long after the man whose 
money built it is forgotten. 

The ambition survives with young men 
and women to realize these Puritan ideals. 
They are potent still to face the selfish- 
ness, the love of pleasure, the greed of 
gain, the civic corruption and the practi- 
cal atheism of our time. It is worth 
while to bear what seem to be the in- 
creasing burdens of modern homes, to 
live in spiritual communion with God 
apart from the tempting pleasures of this 
world, and to endure poverty for high 
ends when wealth is within our reach, if 
only to show to the coming generation 
that the things our fathers cherished as 
the noblest abide, that such lives have 
been and can be, and that they are im- 
mortal because they reproduce the life of 
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the Son of God, who is in the Father and 
the Father in him. 





Ministers’ Wives 


More than one pastor has been displaced, 
more than one ministry has been sacrificed by 
the dressy, pleasure-seeking or silly partner 
of a diligent pastor or hard-working priest. 

This is a part of the monthly message 
of Bishop F. D. Huntington to the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Central New York. It 
is true. We could give illustrations in 
considerable variety to prove it. Here 
and there a young minister has shown 
inherent weakness of character by choos- 
ing a partner for life without regard to 
her fitness for the business in which he 
invited her into partnership. 

But it would be just as true to say that 
more than one ministry has been saved 
from failure, and many have been lifted 
into conspicuous usefulness by the wis- 
dom, faithfulness, insight and foresight 
of that partner in it who usually gets the 
least public credit. We could give illus- 
trations in abundance to prove this to be 
true. The other fact is the exception; 
this one is the rule. 

Whoever is searching for angels in 
human forms will get larger results from 
ministers’ homes than from any other 
sort of place on this earth. There he 
will find unselfish ambition at its highest, 
self-sacrifice the least conscious and the 
noblest, faith steady under the severest 
tests. He will find women accustomed 
in girlhood to fashionable society and 
familiar with its pleasures, educated in 
the best schools, with cultivated tastes 
to enjoy art, literature and travel, put- 
ting aside without complaint their de- 
sires for those things and devoting them- 
selves to the care of their households, 
the interests of the parish, the work of 
their husbands. 

The minister’s wife shows the educated 
middle class poor how to live well. She 
exercises the statesmanship necessary to 
maintain a well ordered and cultured 
home on a small income—a home con- 
stantly under inspection by the whole 
parish. She sets a fashion in becoming 
dress which tones up the taste of many of 
her parishioners whose husbands’ incomes 
are two or three times as large as the min- 
ister’s salary. Sheis the pastor and the 
actual head of the too numerous women’s 


and children’s organizations in the church,” 


and she manages to keep most of the jeal- 
ousies of their leaders from coming to 
the surface. She listens sympathetically 
to the confidences of the young women of 
the congregation and the small wedding 
fees which occasionally fall into her lap 
are meager wages for all the time and 
thought she has given and the teas she 
has served to bring about these weddings 
—services which her neighbors may laugh 
at, but which are the most delicate and 
valuable of all ministries when they issue 
in happy homes. 

She knows the pains, the joys and the 
sorrows of motherhood, and she has 
strengthened the courage of many a 
shrinking wife faltering on the threshold 
of an unknown realm. When she has 
closed the eyes of the darling of her heart 
in the last sleep, she goes out to cheer 
weary watchers by sick beds, and to give 
her silent sympathy to mourners who will 
not be comforted. She holds her queenly 
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way in poverty, trial and not seldom 
under unkind and unjust criticism, and 
as she grows older a light radiates from 
her patient face which moves discerning 
friends who otherwise would pity her to 
say, Verily, she has-her reward. 

Her husband, toiling among his books 
behind the closed door of his study, ab- 
sorbed in the sermons he is to preach or 
has preached, diverted by the temperance 
address he is to give, the public dinner he 
is to enliven, the minister’s club where 
he is to throw off his cares, is relieved 
somewhat from the burdens laid on him 
in his parish calls, and mostly escapes the 
petty anxieties of his own household. But 
if all these are too heavy, he goes to his 
wife to find a ready sharer of his load. 

The minister sometimes says that his 
wife belongs to him and not to the parish 
since it pays her no salary. She smiles 
at the unconscious humor which her 
clearer discernment reveals. She reads 
the newspaper reports of his sermons and 
the accounts in The Congregationalist of 
his successful work in his church. It 
does not occur to her as an omission that 
no allusion is made to her. And when 
she comes some day on the statement 
that owing to her ill health her husband 
finds it necessary to seek another field of | 
labor, she accepts the responsibility in 
silence, girds herself for the packing of 
the household goods and for saving from 
the scanty income a few dollars to pay 
the expense of moving. 

It is a bishop’s duty, we suppose, to 
admonish the pleasure-seeking and silly 
partners of diligent pastors. The full- 
savored salt of the earth of which minis- 
ters’ wives are so large a proportion is 
its own commendation. 





The Higher Uses of Books 


Following our custom of recent years, 
we have devoted this autumn a consider- 
able portion of several issues to articles re- 
lating to current literature and to reviews 
of the output of new books which is this 
year heavier thanever. We have sought to 
dwell chiefly upon those phases of litera- 
ture which are of more than passing in- 
terest and to deal most extensively with 
the books which nourish the deeper life 
of the soul. ‘To their reading and wide 
circulation we desire to lend the influence 
of this paper, realizing that countless 
Americans who have already learned to 
read, and to read extensively, are in seri- 
ous need of being guided as to what and 
how to read. 

Statistics furnished by the librarians 
of public libraries are the most complete 
and trustworthy data we have concern- 
ing people’s use of books. ‘An average of 
these statistics in our own country, for 
any decade since 1850, will show: (1) That 
the public reads more volumes of fiction 
than of all other classes of books com- 
bined. (2) That poetry, especially of the 
finest and most spiritual quality, is in 
least demand. (8) That the classics, even 
in fiction, are called for, in comparison 
with ‘‘recent books,’ in the proportion 
of about one to thirty. 

Distasteful as these facts are, nothing 
is to be gained by disregarding or plausi- 
bly excusing them. Ever since 1850 there 
has been a general and hopeful prophecy 
in the air, that the attitude of the Amer- 
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ican reading public toward the best books 
would change with growing intelligence 
and culture. This prophecy has not been 
fulfilled. Nor does it seem likely that 
the growth of education and culture are 
the factors that are going to bring about, 
during the next quarter-century, any 
considerable change in popular literary 
preferences. 

The real cause for our failure as a peo- 
ple to rise to the plane of what may be 
called the higher uses of books may be 
found in the slow development of our 
spiritual life. It has not been more in- 
telligence that we have needed, but a 
deeper and sincerer spiritual life, to make 
us better and nobler users of books. Our 
increasing intelligence as a nation has 
been too much along material lines. The 
new enlightenment has been too largely 
scientific, mechanical, industrial and com- 
mercial to raise very much the standard 
of appreciation of what is most elevating 
and enduring in literature. 

Let us consider what is meant by the 
higher uses of books. A book must lift 
one out of and above his ordinary, every- 
day thoughts and feelings and desires, 
must minister to that which is highest 
and also, perhaps, most remote in him, in 
order that it may perform the supreme 
function of literature, which is to stimu- 
late and feed the soul. The books that 
merely amuse and entertain us, however 
delightfully and cleverly, are not soul- 
books. Neither are those books which in- 
form and instruct, but do nothing more. 
Unquestionably, pure, wholesome fiction, 
that rests and cheers the mind, has its 
place in literature, but it is not a supreme 
place. The best and most reliable scien- 
tific and informative books are excellent 
in their kind, but they are not the highest 
kind of literature. In order that a book 
may represent the higher uses of litera- 
ture to a reader, it must address itself to 
what is spiritual in him, and it must 
stimulate and nourish that supreme life 
of the soul. 

There are certain classes of books that 
—with such rare exceptions as to only 
prove the rule—cannot make their appeal 
to the loftiest, most aspiring life in man, 
the spiritual life, because they deal with 
factors and materials that are stubbornly 
non-spiritual. Fiction deals, by neces- 
sity, with men and women as the writer 
finds them, with what is sordid and super- 
ficial in them as well as noble and un- 
selfish; and the general effect of present 
day fiction, we may safely assert, is not 
elevating, but more often enervating and 
even depressing. Probably no admirer 
of novels, in whom moral sanity still sur- 
vives, would recommend young people to 
seek in fiction that stimulus and inspira- 
tion which will prove most helpful to the 
spiritual life. 

The same spiritual barrenness charac- 
terizes most scientific literature, sketches 
of alight or fanciful character, books of 
humor, travels, sport, and social gossip. 
All these, however, as the reports of 
librarians show, are extensively read by 
the public of today. 

The literature which distinctively rep- 
resents the higher, or spiritual, uses of 
books is nearly all comprehended in 
the departments of poetry, essays, ser- 
mons, biography and devotional books. 
With the exception of biography, none 
of these classes, according to library sta- 
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tistics, is in much favor with the reading 
public of today ; and biography, no doubt, 
derives much of its claim upon the aver- 
age reader from its likeness to fiction, 
being often—as in the case of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s My Own Story—a more delightful 
and engrossing kind of fiction, as well as 
a true narrative. 

The fact that there is so little present 
demand for the best quality of verse and 
the most uplifting and stimulating essays 
is a sad comment on the spiritual life of 
thetime. When these two supreme forms 
of literature for stimulating and nourish- 
ing the immortal spirit are so little es- 
teemed, it is not to be wondered at that 
the level of popular reverence, religious 
feeling and spiritual aspiration should be 
correspondingly low. 

The lesson to be derived from these 
facts is sufficiently evident. The spir- 
itual life of the people must be roused 
before their tastes in literature will show 
any marked change, any growth in pref- 
erence for those immortal books which 
appeal directly to the soul and feed the 
life which is hid with Christ in God. The 
churches, the young people’s associations, 
and Christians generally, must strive more 
and more earnestly and persistently to 
leaven the community with that spiritual 
life which is the finest and most precious 
endowment of the race. Only as that is 
done, can we hope for a better general 
apprehension and appropriation of the 
higher uses of books. 





Why Does God Send Pain 


At the outset let us eliminate from the 
problem the pain which God does not 
send but for which those who experience 
it are directly responsible. The fierce 
headache which follows a debauch, the 
diseased organs which are the ultimate 
result of gluttony, and numerous other 
kinds of physical and mental anguish 
which men bring upon themselves, are 
not chargeable to the Creator of this uni- 
verse. Of course the casuist may ask 
why the universe was so constructed that 
it admits of pain anywhere init. But it 
is difficult to conceive of a world, ten- 
anted by moral beings at least, entirely 
uninvaded by aches and pains. If dis- 
obedience of God’s laws never brought 
disaster, if we could touch fire and not 
be burned and touch pitch and not be de- 
filed, we should have a race of flabby, 
nerveless, unsympathetic, brutish men 
and women instead of children of God 
heroically working out their destiny. 

And yet when we eliminate the pain due 
to man’s misuse of the world and of his 
own powers, a vast deal remains and the 
mystery of it allstill oppresses us. ‘‘ How 
can God bear it?’ said Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one of the moments when his 
heart was drawn out in compassion 
toward the sorrowing, suffering children 
of men. But God has been seeing and 
bearing it these thousands of years as the 
brute creation has been born and suffered 
and perished, as men have wasted with 
disease and bled their lives away in the 
forests and on battlefields. Yet little by 


little the area of suffering is being re- 
duced and modern science is discovering 
ways to alleviate, if not to obviate, suffer- 
ing. And humanity keeps on its sorrow- 
ing way sustained by the promise of the 
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final consummation ‘ when there shall be 
no more pain.”’ 

Meanwhile we are driven back to the 
spiritual interpretation of itall. Whether 
God might have used some other agency 
or not, the fact remains that pain works 
wonders in the moral sphere for those 
who accept it as a messenger of God. 
It sweetens the bitter spirit, it refines 
the coarse nature, it softens the hard 
heart, it puts iron into the weak will. To 
stand outside the circle of suffering and 
curse God because the world is so full of 
pain is one thing. It is quite another to 
experience, one’s self or in the persons 
of those dearest to one, the chastening 
hand of God. The skeptic, the com- 
plainer, the atheist are not as a rule the 
persons who themselves suffer, but from 
such patient, trusting souls have come 
through the ages songs in the night, 
peons of rejoicing. immortal psalms, 
voicing their confidence in him who doth 
not willingly afflict or grieve the children 
of men. 

Dean Stanley went from the bedside of 
his dying wife, the Lady Augusta, and 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ The more the marble 
wastes the more the statue grows.’’ 
He could say this because the Lady Au- 
gusta had learned how to bear pain.. Only 
the other day a man honored throughout 
New England, who within the last year 
has lost by death the loved companion of 
his advancing years, one of the most bril- 
liant and useful women of our generation, 
wrote to a friend saying, ‘‘I am trying to 
transform my private grief into public 
service.” Out of the mental anguish 
consequent upon his bereavement this 
man has gained new power for life and a 
fresh consecration to good deeds. Neither 
physical nor mental pain is to be sought 
for its own sake, but when it comes it 
may be made a means whereby we are 
lifted Godward and drawn out in tender 
love toward our suffering fellowmen. 





In Brief 


The article on the Christmas Sunday school 
lesson will appear in next week’s issue. 





The new volume of Liturgical Services. is- 
sued by our Publishing Society is sure to be 
welcomed by churches which have wished for 
such an aid to public worship. 





Ex-United States Senator Thurston of Ne- 
braska is said to have been employed by the 
National Liquor Dealers’ Association to act as 
their chief lobbyist in the halls of Congress. 
It.is well always to know who the agents of 
the saloon are, especially in high places. 





Winnipeg when a frontier post chose to 
segregate its vice, and deal with the social 
evil in that way. Now that it bids fair to be 
the metropolis of the North an effort is being 
made, in which the Ministerial Association is 
leading, to put an end to the policy which 
recognizes evil and controls it. 





Do you dislike the way civic affairs national- 
wise are going? Then begin to better condi- 
tions at home. ‘ The only true patriotism,” 
as Pres. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Uni- 
versity said last week at Passaic, N. J.,is 
that which is ‘“‘local in its rootage. Vital 
patriotism begins at home.” 


We are glad to see the Standard saying hon- 
est things about Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s, 
pernicicious book The One Woman. It rises 
above the fact that he is a Baptist and a 
preacher and it does not spare the rod. 








’ 
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Neither the English nor the ethics of the book 
pass muster with the Standard. 





It is good that responses to the appeal for a 
Gulick Memorial Building in Madrid are being 
made by people who want to help equip the 
International Institute for Girls to do its best 
work in the Spanish capital. By request we 
repeat the address of the treasurer of the 
corporation, Mr. Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, 
Ct., to whom contributions should be sent. 





A religious promoter has arisen in New 
York who is convinced that God has re- 
vealed to him that that city is the New Jéru- 
salem prophesied in the Bible, and he is try- 
ing to raise a large sum of money to bring 
about the fulfillment of the prophecy. And 
this so soon after the downfall of Dowie and 
the Tammany victory! 


The interesting article on another page on 
the servant problem reminds us that at least 
four-fifths of the homes of this country do not 
regularly employ domestic servants. A dis- 
cussion of the question how the mistress of 
a home can perform her own household duties 
and keep peace in the family would concern a 
far greater number than the question how to 
get on with servants. 





The trustees of Newton Theoiogical Institu- 
tion have elected Rev. Dr. George E. Horr, 
now editor-in-chief of the Watchman, the 
able Baptist journal of New England, to be 
first incumbent of the newly established chair 
of moderp church history. What answer Dr. 
Horr may make to this will be disclosed later, 
but if it involves retirement from the Watch- 
man religious journalism in New England will 
be the loser. 





The Pilot, with Mr. J. J. Roche’s customary 
gallantry, apologizes handsomely for its re- 
flections on Rev. Dr. T. P. Prudden, based on 
a garbled, meagre report of his words; and it 
prints on its first page a letter from him in 
which he re-states his position respecting 
Boston’s heathenism, and the service which 
the Roman Catholic Church is doing the city 
by its care for citizens of foreign birth and 
Roman Catholic inheritance. 





As indicating the state of affairs in Mace- 
donia, Rev. E. B. Haskell’s report of his can- 
vass of the vilayet of Monastir is illuminating: 
Burned villages, 17; burned houses, 1,700; 
houseless people, 7,330; unarmed men killed, 
87; families injured, 1,336; women dishonored, 
38; four churches and one monastery torn 
down; 14 churches gutted and defiled. The 
fund being gathered in Boston for Macedonian 
relief which Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
are handling now amounts to $1,400. 





Pres. Dan F. Bradley of Iowa College was 
in Boston last week, and when asked about 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., scandal, expressed 
great gratification at the completeness of the 
exposé made, and not a little pleasure that 
Congregationalists have been so prominent in 
bringing the thieves to judgment. The money, 
legal acumen and conscience of descendants 
of the Pilgrims have been largely responsible 
for undoing one of the worst bands of ras- 
cals in the history of looting of American 
municipalities. 





We print in this issue the full list of prayer 
meeting topics which appear in the annual 
Handbook, just issued, for 1904. Our effort 
has been to give variety while covering the 
recurring themes appropriate to special sea- 
sons which are remembered in our churches. 
A larger proportion of the subjects than usual 
is directly Biblical and will lead to a study of 
some of the most helpful Scripture passages. 
We may remind our readers that comment on 
these subjects is one of the constant features 
of our editorial pages. 


A question has been raised as to the propor- 
tionate distribution of the money to be re- 
vived through the Christmas boxes now being 
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circulated among so many of our churches. 
This being a joint undertaking of our six 
societies the proceeds naturally go to them, 
the percentage being as follows: the American 
Board thirty-three per cent., the Home Mis- 
sionary Society twenty-eight per cent., the 
American Missionary Association nineteen 
per cent., the Building Society nine per cent , 
the Education Society eight per cent. and the 
Publishing Society three per cent. 





Congregationalists of the bill towns of 
Hampshire County, Mass., have caught the 
new infection of denominational self-respect 
and zeal, and they organized a Highland Con- 
gregational Club last week. It will meet three 
times a year, endeavor to promote all social 
and civic as well as distinctly religious and 
denominational ends and serve as an intel- 
lectual and spiritual clearing house for the 
2,754 residents of the highland district and the 
516 church members. This points to a better 
day in the remote hill towns, and a reawaken- 
ing of the Pilgrim polity and faith. 





By the death of Bishop Abiel Leonard of 
Utah, and Rey. Dr. John S. Lindsay, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has been bereft of two strong 
men. Dr. Lindsay was so wise, fair and judi- 
cial in temper that at the last General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he 
was elected president as successor to Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix. Non-Episcopalians who met 
Dr. Lindsay never were forced to endure con- 
descension. At the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology in 1902, when he became a youth 
again and mingling with men of all faiths, he 
made friends right and left. 





The Congregational Index is the latest 
comer in the field of our denominational jour- 
nalism. It will be the mouthpiece of the 
National Convention of Congregational Work- 
ers among the Colored People, and as it goes 
to the clergy and laity of our churches among 
the Negroes of the South it cannot but do 
good. In it there will be not only the monthly 
deliverances of the able board of editors, 
but room as well for addresses and papers 
by officials of our societies and by successful 
working pastors dealing with practical prob- 
lems of church administration and the Chris- 
tian life. We hope that the Index will have 
the support it merits. 





We regret that Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
recovery from his illness has not been com- 
plete, and instead of carrying on even a por- 
tion of his work at the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, this term, as he had intended to do, 
he has been forced to give up his professorial 
labors entirely for a time. He has sailed for 
Egypt and India. The work of his classroom 
is being undertaken by two ministers of Glas- 
gow, Dr. Eaton and Mr. Welch, both excel- 
lent Hebrew scholars. The theological and 
scholarly attainments of many Scotch preachers 
and pastors make them competent to stand in 
gaps like that created by Professor Smith’s 
illness, which has now continued more than six 
months. He has received a gift of $6,000 from 
friends and pupils. 


A brave Christian soldier was Col. Henry H. 
Hadley, who has just died at Boulder, Col., at 
sixty-two years of age. Like Jerry McAuley 
he was a brand plucked from the burning, 
and has been for nearly twenty years one of 
the trophies to which the Water Street Mis- 
sion in New York city has pointed with a just 
pride. When once converted and having re- 
nounced liquor, which had nearly caused his 
ruin, he became an ardent rescue mission 
worker, one of the organizers of the Win One 
movement and of the United States Church 
Army, while of late years he has 
energy to the of 
mission on the East Side in 
Few men of his type have 
more prominent work in this count 


= 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I am not a member of the Boston Young 
Men’s Congregational Club but now and then 
I am privileged to attend as a guest their bi- 
monthly meetings and every time I am im- 
pressed with the potential and actual strength 
of this body of about seventy men representing 
the churches of the metropolitan section. I 
asked an ex-president of the club beside 
whom I sat last week Wednesday evening, 
how many of the members were active in their 
local churches. ‘‘ Nearly all,” was his quick 
reply. ‘* You see here superintendents of 
Sunday schools, members of standing commit- 
tees and possibly a youthful deacon here and 
there.”” In view of the decimation by death of 
the old guard of Boston Congregationalism, it 
is cheering to note that a new element is com- 
ing forward composed in the main of prosper- 
ous young business and professional men who 
will if properly instructed and stimulated put 
their vigorous shoulders under the denomina- 
tiona] burdens of the future. 

That the present managers of the club in- 
tend swinging the organization into line with 
the forward movement in local Congregation- 
alism is shown by the fact that their last meet- 
ing was made ‘* Denominational Night ” with 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, the genial, earnest young 
secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Dr. Emrich the new sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Society as special 
guests. Under their auspices too, on the fol- 
lowing evening a missionary rally of Congre- 
gational young people of Greater Boston was 
held in Park Street Church with President 
Capen of the American Board in the chair and 
Secretaries Shelton and Hicks as speakers. 

oie 

In its recognition of Dr. Emrich, the new 
Massachusetts Home Missionary secretary, the 
Young Men’s Club got the start of the Boston 
Congregational Club, but I predict the time 
will come when not only denominational din- 
ing clubs but kindred Christian organizations 
will vie with one another to secure Dr. Emrich 
for places on their programs. Our churches 
seem to be waking up to the fact that in its 
new secretary the Home Missionary Society 
has secured a rarely gifted and competent 
man. Many of us who listened to him the 
other night felt that on any platform he would 
represent us with the dignity, ease and ability 
of the ablest bishop in the land. His dress 
and his smooth shaven face suggest the cleric, 
but he does not have to speak five sentences 
before you feel the virility of the man and the 
blended strength and gentleness of the true 
Christian. Distinctly in sympathy with the 
modern interpretations of Christianity, his 
simple personal faith and his ardor for service 
are contagious. He is one of the best read 
men in our ministry and I surmise that as 
he travels from Cape Cod to the Berkshires 
there might be found a good many books, 
large and small, new and old, in his grip. 

It seems a little odd, as Dr. Emrich said the 
other night, that the son of a German immi- 
grant should be the chosen man among all 
Massachusetts Congregationalists to go about 
in this Pilgrim state strengthening the weak 
churches, counseling the shepherds of little 
flocks in out-of-the-way places, addressing the 
incoming foreigners, now and then in r 
own. tongue, and administering the great and 
ever increasing work connected with the plant- 
ing and building up of churches of the Pilgrim 
type all over the commonwealth. But though 
he has been in the field only a few months, 
tidings from here and there tell how quietly, 
steadily and wisely he is attending to his 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton* 


In physical stature a giant, unconven- 
tional in attire, careless of the good will 
of professional men of letters or of so- 
ciety, and with a fine scorn for the pro- 
saic, this Scotchman—whose name has 
not yet found its way into Who’s Who— 
has within a few years swiftly gained a 
secure place among younger British es- 
sayists, so high in fact as to lead one 
critic to say that his biography of Brown- 
ing and Mr. Yeats’s Ideas of Good and 
Evil herald a new era in British literary 
criticism. 

Only thirty years old, he has all the 
boundless audacity and buoyant self- 
confidence of youth. Contrasted with 
him Messrs. Dowden, Saintsbury, Leslie 
Stephen, Watts-Dunton are sober 
patriarchs, senile and anemic. 
His cocksureness recalls Matthew 
Arnold at his worst ; his brilliancy, 
G. Bernard Shaw at his best, but 
without the Irishman’s sardonic 
twist; his strenuousness has a 
touch of Emperor William II. or 
Theodore Roosevelt in it; his 
whimsicality at times recalls 
Lewis Carroll’s. 

After reading him one feels as 
if one had had a needle shower- 
bath. The margin of your book 
—if you mark your books—is dec- 
orated with interrogation marks, 
not always implying dissent but 
frequently temporary stupidity, 
suggesting re-reading with a 
clearer brain perchance to catch 
the author’s point. It is incon- 
ceivable that one could read him 
—and go to sleep; but it is con- 
ceivable that one might arise 
dazed, or in an imprecatory mood. 

Mr. Chesterton has the ‘‘defects 
of his virtues and the virtues of 
his defects ’’— as has already been 
said by another—and what those 
defects are he has faithfully por- 
trayed, in limning Mrs. Browning. 
If, where he says “her” and, 
“poetry,” you, kind reader, will - 
substitute “his ’’ and ‘‘prose”-in 
the following quotation, you will see Mr. 
Chesterton’s portrait—in shadow—by his 
own hand. 

Wherever her verse is bad, it is bad from 
some extravagance of imagery, some violence 
of comparison, some kind of debauch of clev- 
erness. Her nonsense never arises from weak- 
ness, but from a confusion of powers... . 
All great literary art involves the element of 
risk, and the greatest literary artists have 
commonly been those who have run the great- 
est risk of talking nonsense. . . . She cannot 
leavé anything alone, she cannot write a line 
without a conceit. ... She gives the reader 


the impression that she never declined a 
fancy. . . . When she fell it was always be- 


*Robert Browning, by G. K. Chesterton. Mae- 
millan Co., 1903. 
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A Brilliant New Figure in British Letters 


By GrorRGE PERRY MORRIS 


cause she missed the foothold, never because 
she funked the leap. 

There will.be those who will say that 
this is more like Mr. Chesterton than 
Mrs. Browning. No fence is too high, 
no ditch too wide for him to balk at the 
vault or leap. He has opinions on all 
themes and utters them wantonly and 
spontaneously. His publishers, with more 
truth than often accompanies such decla- 
rations, describe him as ‘‘ master of a dis- 
tinctive style and a riotous gift of para- 
dox.’’ Being a man who looks on life’s 
deepest mysteries as in essence paradox- 
ical, his orthodoxy becomes paradoxy and 
his style is the perfect revelation of his 
belief. 
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But if thereby he makes you think, per- 
chance shocks you into reasoned dissent 
or intuitive acquiescence, how deep the 
debt of gratitude! ‘Too prolific”’ is he? 
Doubtless, he is. Authors with the lofty 
restraint and curbed utterance of Barrie 
and Cable are exceptional. But youth 
must have its fling and will, especially if 
seduced to riotous and copious expression 
by journalism and by competing publish- 
ers—the sirens that nowadays lure clever 
young authors to their (artistic) doom. 

To illustrate the stimulating way in 
which he provokes thought, shall we turn 
to his pages? We are teld that religion 
is like politeness, in that “it is every- 
where understood and nowhere defined." 
Charlies LI, is a gentleman who “ could not 
keep the Ten Commandments but he kept 
the ten thousand commandments.” The 
tragedy of Carlyle's career is found in the 
fact that while he believed in the truth of 
his message, he did not believe in ite ac. 
ceptability. Parody is defined as often a 


form of hero worship, albeit the ‘wor 
shipers’ half holiday’’ of fun. California 
in the days of ’49 is summed up as ‘‘a re- 
public of incognitos,” while Liberalism, 
which Mr. Chesterton champions, can be 
viewed dispassionately enough by him to 
permit him to say that a Liberal is a ‘‘no- 
ble and indispensable lunatic who tries to 
make a cosmos of his own head.” 

But after due discount is made for what 
is only ‘‘smart”’ and not clever, and for 
the impudence of youth there remains a 
body of criticism which must be reck- 
oned with. It is insight which shows 
Browning as a poet who made his master- 
pieces out of “the holes and corners of 
history ”’ and about obscure but none the 
less typical actors on the world’s 
stage; which insists that Brown- 
ing was a poet of passion and 
beauty, but of a beauty enlarging 
‘*her boundaries in new modes of 
dramatic arrangement,” and of 
passion finding new vuice ‘in fan- 
tastic and realistic verse;’’ and 
which makes The Ring and the 
Book the great epic of the age, 
because it is the supreme expres- 
sion of the modern point of view 
with respect to truth’s relativity 
and because it sets forth the par- 
tial if not entire validity of the 
personal point of view in dealing 
with ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems; and also because it is ‘‘the 
epic of free speech.” 

One may search far and then 
fail to find a better discussion of 
the perils of benevolent despotism 
in government than Mr. Chester- 
ton gives in his discussion of 
Browning’s Strafford ; for a keener 
analysis of a problem in casuistry 
than is found in his treatment of 
the incident of Browning’s delib- 
erate lie to the Barrett family at 
the time of his engagement to 
Elizabeth Barrett; for a wiser 
homily than that which is found 
in his admirable essay on Pope 
and the Art of Satire on the 
foolishness and criminality of mad de- 
nunciation of political opponents and 
public servants, such denunciation as 
American anti-imperialists have indulged 
in from 1898, or as the doctrinaire Free 
Traders and Pro-Boers of England have 
poured out on Mr. Chamberlain. 

Thus far Mr. Chesterton’s criticism has 
dealt chiefly with men. Truth incarnated 
interests him most, and his place as an 
essayist and biographer bids fair to be 
secure, But what his rank as a critic 
of literature may be is problematical. 
He has not soberly and formally set forth 
his ideals of the art; and his obiter dicta 
while numerous and suggestive are not 
humerous or consistent enough to make 
it prudent to generalize or to prophesy. 
It would seem safe, however, to say that 
he ia a stanch idealist-—not 4 realist or 
materialist, that he is an optimist not a 
pessimist, a healthy, vital man not a dis 
eased, decadent manikin, at. opportunist 
in the best sense of that word and not a 
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Neither the English nor the ethics of the book 
pass muster with the Standard. 





It is good that responses to the appeal for a 
Gulick Memorial Building in Madrid are being 
made by people who want to help equip the 
International Institute for Girls to do its best 
work in the Spanish capital. By request we 
repeat the address of the treasurer of the 
corporation, Mr. Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, 
Ct., to whom contributions should be sent. 





A religious promoter has arisen in New 
York who is convinced that God has re- 
vealed to him that that city is the New Jeéru- 
salem prophesied in the Bible, and he is try- 
ing to raise a large sum of money to bring 
about the fulfillment of the prophecy. And 
this so soon after the downfall of Dowie and 
the Tammany victory! 





The interesting article on another page on 
the servant problem reminds us that at least 
four-fifths of the homes of this country do not 
regularly employ domestic servants. A dis- 
cussion of the question how the mistress of 
a home can perform her own household duties 
and keep peace in the family would concern a 
far greater number than the question how to 
get on with servants. 





The trustees of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion have elected Rev. Dr. George E. Horr, 
now editor-in-chief of the Watchman, the 
able Baptist journal of New England, to be 
first incumbent of the newly established chair 
of modern church history. What answer Dr. 
Horr may make to this will be disclosed later, 
but if it involves retirement from the Watch- 
man religious journalism in New England will 
be the loser. 





The Pilot, with Mr. J. J. Roche’s customary 
gallantry, apologizes handsomely for its re- 
flections on Rev. Dr. T. P. Prudden, based on 
a garbled, meagre report of his words; and it 
prints on its first page a letter from him in 
which he re-states his position respecting 
Boston’s heathenism, and the service which 
the Roman Catholic Church is doing the city 
by its care for citizens of foreign birth and 
Roman Catholic inheritance. 





As indicating the state of affairs in Mace- 
donia, Rey. E. B. Haskell’s report of his can- 
vass of the vilayet of Monastir is illuminating: 
Burned villages, 17; burned houses, 1,700; 
houseless people, 7,330; unarmed men killed, 
87; families injured, 1,336; women dishonored, 
38; four churches and one monastery torn 
down; 14 churches gutted and defiled. The 
fund being gathered in Boston for Macedonian 
relief which Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
are handling now amounts to $1,400. 





Pres. Dan F. Bradley of Iowa College was 
in Boston last week, and when asked about 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., scandal, expressed 
great gratification at the completeness of the 
exposé made, and not a little pleasure that 
Congregationalists have been so prominent in 
bringing the thieves to judgment. The money, 
legal acumen and conscience of descendants 
of the Pilgrims have been largely responsible 
for undoing one of the worst bands of ras- 
cals in the history of looting of American 
municipalities, 





We print in this issue the full list of prayer 
meeting topics which appear in the annual 
Handbook, just issued, for 1904. Our effort 
has been to give variety while covering the 
recurring themes appropriate to special sea- 
sons which are remembered in our churches. 
A larger proportion of the subjects than usual 
is directly Biblical and will lead to a study of 
some of the most helpful Scripture passages. 
We may remind our readers that comment on 
these subjects is one of the constant features 
of our editorial pages. 





A question has been raised as to the propor- 
tionate distribution of the money to be re- 
ceived through the Christmas boxes now being 
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circulated among so many of our churches. 
This being a joint undertaking of our six 
societies the proceeds naturally go to them, 
the percentage being as follows: the American 
Board thirty-three per cent., the Home Mis- 
sionary Society twenty-eight per cent., the 
American Missionary Association nineteen 
per cent., the Building Society nine per cent , 
the Education Society eight per cent. and the 
Publishing Society three per cent. 





Congregationalists of the bill towns of 
Hampshire County, Mass., have caught the 
new infection of denominational self-respect 
and zeal, and they organized a Highland Con- 
gregational Club last week. It will meet three 
times a year, endeavor to promote all social 
and civic as well as distinctly religious and 
denominational ends and serve as an intel- 
lectual and spiritual clearing house for the 
2,754 residents of the highland district and the 
516 church members. This points to a better 
day in the remote hill towns, and a reawaken- 
ing of the Pilgrim polity and faith. 





By the death of Bishop Abiel Leonard of 
Utah, and Rey. Dr. John S. Lindsay, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has been bereft of two strong 
men. Dr. Lindsay was so wise, fair and judi- 
cial in temper that at the last General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he 
was elected president as successor to Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix. Non-Episcopalians who met 
Dr. Lindsay never were forced to endure con- 
descension. At the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology in 1902, when he became a youth 
again and mingling with men of all faiths, he 
made friends right and left. 





The Congregational Index is the latest 
comer in the field of our denominational jour- 
nalism. It will be the mouthpiece of the 
National Convention of Congregational Work- 
ers among the Colored People, and as it goes 
to the clergy and laity of our churehes among 
the Negroes of the South it cannot but do 
good. In it there will be not only the monthly 
deliverances of the able board of editors, 
but room as well for addresses and papers 
by officials of our societies and by successful 
working pastors dealing with practical prob- 
lems of church administration and the Chris- 
tian life. We hope that the Index will have 
the support it merits. 





We regret that Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
recovery from his illness has not been com- 
plete, and instead of carrying on even a por- 
tion of his work at the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, this term, as he had intended to do, 
he has been forced to give up his professorial 
labors entirely for a time. He has sailed for 
Egypt and India. The work of his classroom 
is being undertaken by two ministers of Glas- 
gow, Dr. Eaton and Mr. Welch, both excel- 
lent Hebrew scholars. The theological and 
scholarly attainments of many Scotch preachers 
and pastors make them competent to stand in 
gaps like that created by Professor Smith’s 
illness, which has now continued more than six 
months. He has received a gift of $6,000 from 
friends and pupils. 





A brave Christian soldier was Col. Henry H. 
Hadley, who has just died at Boulder, Col., at 
sixty-two years of age. Like Jerry McAuley 
he was a brand plucked from the burning, 
and has been for nearly twenty years one of 
the trophies to which the Water Street Mis- 
sion in New York city has pointed with a just 
pride. When once converted and having re- 
nounced liquor, which had nearly caused his 
ruin, he became an ardent rescue mission 
worker, one of the organizers of the Win One 
movement and of the United States Church 
Army, while of late years he has devoted his 
energy to the superintendency of an Episcopal 
mission on the East Side in New York city. 
Few men of his type have done a larger and 
more prominent work in this country. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I am not a member of the Boston Young 
Men’s Congregational Club but now and then 
I am privileged to attend as a guest their bi- 
monthly meetings and every time I am im- 
pressed with the potential and actual strength 
of this body of about seventy men representing 
the churches of the metropolitan section. I 
asked an ex-president of the club beside 
whom I sat last week Wednesday evening, 
how many of the members were active in their 
local churches. ‘‘ Nearly all,” was his quick 
reply. ‘* You see here superintendents of 
Sunday schools, members of standing commit- 
tees and possibly a youthful deacon here and 
there.”” In view of the decimation by death of 
the old guard of Boston Congregationalism, it 
is cheering to note that a new element is com- 
ing forward composed in the main of prosper- 
ous young business and professional men who 
will if properly instructed and stimulated put 
their vigorous shoulders under the denomina- 
tional burdens of the future. 

That the present managers of the club in- 
tend swinging the organization into line with 
the forward movement in local Congregation- 
alism is shown by the fact that their last meet- 
ing was made ‘‘ Denominational Night ” with 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, the genial, earnest young 
secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Dr. Emrich the new sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Society as special 
guests. Under their auspices too, on the fol- 
lowing evening a missionary rally of Congre- 
gational young people of Greater Boston was 
held in Park Street Church with President 
Capen of the American Board in the chair and 
Secretaries Shelton and Hicks as speakers. 

« * « 

In its recognition of Dr. Emrich, the new 
Massachusetts Home Missionary secretary, the 
Young Men’s Club got the start of the Boston 
Congregational Club, but I predict the time 
will come when not only denominational din- 
ing clubs but kindred Christian organizations 
will vie with one another to secure Dr. Emrich 
for places on their programs. Our churches 
seem to be waking up to the fact that in its 
new secretary the Home Missionary Society 
has secured a rarely gifted and competent 
man. Many of us who listened to him the 
other night felt that on any platform he would 
represent us with the dignity, ease and ability 
of the ablest bishop in the land. His dress 
and his smooth shaven face suggest the cleric, 
but he does not have to speak five sentences 
before you feel the virility of the man and the 
blended strength and gentleness of the true 
Christian. Distinctly in sympathy with the 
modern interpretations of Christianity, his 
simple personal faith and his ardor for service 
are contagious. He is one of the best read 
men in our ministry and I surmise that as 
he travels from Cape Cod to the Berkshires 
there might be found a good many books, 
large and small, new and old, in his grip. 

It seems a little odd, as Dr. Emrich said the 
other night, that the son of a German immi- 
grant should be the chosen man among all 
Massachusetts Congregationalists to go about 
in this Pilgrim state strengthening the weak 
churches, counseling the shepherds of little 
flocks in out-of-the-way places, addressing the 
incoming foreigners, now and then in their 
own tongue, and administering the great and 
ever increasing work connected with the plant- 
ing and building up of churches of the Pilgrim 
type all over the commonwealth. But though 
he has been in the field only a few months, 
tidings from here and there tell how quietly, 
steadily and wisely he is attending to his 
various tasks. Many a discouraged pastor 
in the hill towns, many a small but faithful 
band of Christians on the cape, has already 
felt the toych of his cheery, consecrated spirit. 
Here’s more power to his elbow, and let the 
Massachusetts churches see to it that they 
honor and support a man who has come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this. 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton’ 


In physical stature a giant, unconven- 
tional in attire, careless of the good will 
of professional men of letters or of so- 
ciety, and with a fine scorn for the pro- 
saic, this Scotchman—whose name has 
not yet found its way into Who’s Who— 
has within a few years swiftly gained a 
secure place among younger British es- 
sayists, so high in fact as to lead one 
critic to say that his biography of Brown- 
ing and Mr. Yeats’s Ideas of Good and 
Evil herald a new era in British literary 
criticism. 

Only thirty years old, he has all the 
boundless audacity and buoyant self- 
confidence of youth. Contrasted with 
him Messrs. Dowden, Saintsbury, Leslie 
Stephen, Watts-Dunton are sober 
patriarchs, senile and anemic. 
His cocksureness recalls Matthew 
Arnold at his worst; his brilliancy, 
G. Bernard Shaw at his best, but 
without the Irishman’s sardonic 
twist; his strenuousness has a 
touch of Emperor William II. or 
Theodore Roosevelt in it; his 
whimsicality at times recalls 
Lewis Carroll’s. 

After reading him one feels as 
if one had had a needle shower- 
bath. The margin of your book 
—if you mark your books—is dec- 
orated with interrogation marks, 
not always implying dissent but 
frequently temporary stupidity, 
suggesting re-reading with a 
clearer brain perchance to catch 
the author’s point. It is incon- 
ceivable that one could read him 
—and go to sleep; but it is con- 
ceivable that one might arise 
dazed, or in an imprecatory mood. 

Mr. Chesterton has the ‘‘defects 
of his virtues and the virtues of 
his defects ’’— as has already been 
said by another—and what those 
defects are he has faithfully por- 
trayed, in limning Mrs. Browning. 
If, where he says “her” and, 
“poetry,” you, kind reader, will - 
substitute ‘his’ and ‘‘prose’’ in 
the following quotation, you will see Mr. 
Chesterton’s portrait—in shadow—by his 
own hand, 

Wherever her verse is bad, it is bad from 
some extravagance of imagery, some violence 
of comparison, some kind of debauch of clev- 
erness. Her nonsense never arises from weak- 
ness, but from a confusion of powers... . 
All great literary art involves the element of 
risk, and the greatest literary artists have 
commonly been those who have run the great- 
est risk of talking nonsense. . . . She cannot 
leavé anything alone, she cannot write a line 
without a conceit. ... She gives the reader 
the impression that she never declined a 
fancy. . . . When she fell it was always be- 





*Robert Browning, by G. K. Chesterton. Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. 

Twelve Types, by G. K. Chesterton. Arthur L. 
Humphreys, London, 1902. 

Varied Types, G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1903. 

Thomas .Carlyle, by G. K. Ohesterton and J. 
Hodder Williams. James & Pott Co., 1902: 

The Defendant, by G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1902. 

G. K. Chesterton, by C., F. G. Masterman. The 
Bookman, February, 1908. 


A Brilliant New Figure in British Letters 


By GEoRGE PERRY MORRIS 


cause she missed the foothold, never because 
she funked the leap. 

There will .be those who will say that 
this is more like Mr. Chesterton than 
Mrs. Browning. No fence is too high, 
no ditch too wide for him to balk at the 
vault or leap. He has opinions on all 
themes and utters them wantonly and 
spontaneously. His publishers, with more 
truth than often accompanies such decla- 
rations, describe him as ‘‘ master of a dis- 
tinctive style and a rictous gift of para- 
dox.’’ Being a man who looks on life’s 
deepest mysteries as in essence paradox- 
ical, his orthodoxy becomes paradoxy and 
his style is the perfect revelation of his 
belief. j 
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But if thereby he makes you think, per- 
chance shocks you into reasoned dissent 
or intuitive acquiescence, how deep the 
debt of gratitude! ‘Too prolific’’ is he? 
Doubtless, he is. Authors with the lofty 
restraint and curbed utterance of Barrie 
and Cable are exceptional. But youth 
must have its fling and will, especially if 
seduced to riotous and copious expression 
by journalism and by competing publish- 
ers—the sirens that nowadays lure clever 
young authors to their (artistic) doom. 

To illustrate the stimulating way in 
which he provokes thought, shall we turn 
to his pages? We are teld that religion 
is like politeness, in that ‘‘it is every- 
where understood and nowhere defined.”’ 
Charles II. is a gentleman who “could not 
keep the Ten Commandments but he kept 
the ten thousand commandments.’’ The 
tragedy of Carlyle’s career is found in the 
fact that while he believed in the truth of 
his message, he did not believe in its ac- 
ceptability. Parody is defined as often a 


form of hero worship, albeit the ‘‘ wor 
shipers’ half holiday’’ of fun. California 
in the days of ’49 is summed up as ‘‘a re- 
public of incognitos,” while Liberalism, 
which Mr. Chesterton champions, can be 
viewed dispassionately enough by him to 
permit him to say that a Liberal is a ‘‘no- 
ble and indispensable lunatic who tries to 
make a cosmos of his own head.” 

But after due discount is made for what 
is only ‘‘smart”’ and not clever, and for 
the impudence of youth there remains a 
body of criticism which must be reck- 
oned with. It is insight which shows 
Browning as a poet who made his master- 
pieces out of “the holes and corners of 
history” and about obscure but none the 
less typical actors on the world’s 
stage; which insists that Brown- 
ing was a poet of passion and 
beauty, but of a beauty enlarging 
“her boundaries in new modes of 
dramatic arrangement,” and of 
passion finding new vuice “in fan- 
tastic and realistic verse;’’ and 
which makes The Ring and the 
Book the great epic of the age, 
because it is the supreme expres- 
sion of the modern point of view 
with respect to truth’s relativity 
and because it sets forth the par- 
tial if not entire validity of the 
personal point of view in dealing 
with ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems; and also because it is ‘“‘the 
epic of free speech.”’ 

One may search far and then 
fail to find a better discussion of 
the perils of benevolent despotism 
in government than Mr. Chester- 
ton gives in his discussion of 
Browning’s Strafford ; for a keener 
analysis of a problem in casuistry 
than is found in his treatment of 
the incident of Browning’s delib- 
erate lie to the Barrett family at 
the time of his engagement to 
Elizabeth Barrett; for a wiser 
homily than that which is found 
in his admirable essay on Pope 
and the Art of Satire on the 
foolishness and criminality of mad de- 
nunciation of political opponents and 
public servants, such denunciation as 
American anti-imperialists have indulged 
in from 1898, or as the doctrinaire Free 
Traders and Pro-Boers of England have 
poured out on Mr. Chamberlain. 

Thus far Mr. Chesterton’s criticism has 
dealt chiefly with men. Truth incarnated 
interests him most, and his place as an 
essayist and biographer bids fair to be 
secure. But what his rank as a critic 
of literature may be is problematical. 
He has not soberly and formally set forth 
his ideals of the art; and his obiter dicta 
while numerous and suggestive are not 
numerous or consistent enough to make 
it prudent to generalize or to prophesy. 
It would.seem safe, however, to say that 
he is a stanch idealist—not a realist or 
materialist, that he is an optimist not a 
pessimist, a healthy, vital man not a dis- 
eased, decadent manikin, an opportunist 
in the best sense of that word and not a 
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radical in the worst sense of that word, 
yet withal a Liberal of the John Bright 
and John Morley rather than the Lord 
Rosebery type; his connection with The 
Speaker, The Christian World and the 
London Daily News giving him abundant 
opportunity to gird at vulgarity, plutoc- 
racy, Imperialism and Socialism, and to 
decry Kipling’s brand of patriotism while 
admitting his rank as an artist. 

His love of the paradox goes with him 
as he touches on spiritual verities, hence 
it is difficult to place him exactly as a re- 
ligious man. A theist no doubt, a Chris- 
tian theist probably. At any rate a stout 
defender of the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, as proved by his participation in 
the controversy over secularism raised by 
Robert Blatchford’s atheistic writings in 
Clarion and Blatchford’s effort to 
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make it appear that when Haeckel dies 
all wisdom on science and philosephical 
aspects of religion will die with him. The 
descendant of the Puritan who reads 
Twelve Types and the essay on Charles 
II. must reckon with Mr. Chesterton’s 
indictment of Puritanism as fundamen- 
tally at fault because it was so complete, 
so rational, so logical a theory of a matter 
which is essentially one of incomplete- 
ness, mystery and contrasts. The Tol- 
stoian or Sheldonian literalist interpret- 
ing his New Testament as if it were an 
Occidental addition or subtraction table, 
should read his arraignment of such un- 
imaginative treatment of Christ’s conver- 
sations. Savonarola and his times are a 
text for a fierce onslaught on present day 
Hedonism, and reversion by the masses to 
“the strong man,’’ despotic theory of 
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government. His praise of Bret Harte 
is partially because he thinks Harte was 
penetrating enough to see that the masses 
of men are in reality highly sentimental 
and religious. Maeterlinck’s value as an 
underminer of materialism and a prophet — 
of idealism, he finds in the fact that he is 
showing men that, explain the material 
world as we may, man beyond all else is 
sure of his own soul. Mr. Chesterton is 
alive to the philosophy of the hour which 
posits the self-consciousness of man as 
the fundamental fact in human existence 
and interpretation of life; and just as 
man in days gone by has brought forth 
poetry and religion to explain in highest 
ways the world of which he is a part, so 
Mr. Chesterton says he believes he will 
continue to do, in the near future and 
evermore. 




















MY father, if 
thou hadst been 
there! If thou 
couldst have seen 
it!” 

It is a youth of 
fifteen who has 
burst into the in- 
ner court of a 
house in the 
Lower City of Jerusalem. His face is 
flushed and he is breathless from running. 

‘*What has happened, my son?” It is 
the mother who speaks, quickly rising 
from the divan and moving toward the 
panting boy. 

‘‘It was at the temple,’”’ answers the 
lad. ‘‘I was passing, but just now, the 
gate of the outer court, and behold, as I 
drew near, there was a great tumult—the 
lowing of kine and the bleating of sheep, 
and suddenly, forth from the gate of the 
outer court, herds and flocks of the 
creatures came, shouldering and pushing 
their owners among them, seeking to stay 
them and guide them. I climbed an outer 
wall whence I could look through the 
gate, and I saw that the men who keep 
animals and birds for sacrifice were all 
hurrying out; the whole space so crowded 
with stalls and cages was being swept as 
with an invisible besom. The keepers, 
who ran beside the cattle, were glancing 
back wrathfully and muttering curses; 
and the doves were fluttering in the cages 
which the owners were bearing forth, 
albeit some of them had escaped and 





were flying away; and the Money chang-. 


ers, with their tables on their heads and 
their bags of coin in their hands were 
stumbling along in the crowd.”’ 
“Thanks be to God!” cries the father, 
standing up and stretching his hands 
toward heaven. ‘‘Thanks be to God for 


some power strong enough to drive the 
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accursed covetous crowd from the sacred 
place. What was it, my son?’ 

“Tt was that young rabbi whom we 
saw at the gate this morning; thou 
calledst him Jesus, the son of Joseph.”’ 

‘But surely,’’ interrupts a Passover 
guest, ‘“‘no young rabbi, by his own 
power, could have set all that mass in 
motion. Were not the Roman guards be- 
hind him? ”’ 

‘Nay, verily,” cries the master of the 
house; ‘‘not with him! not with him! 
No Roman guards with that young man! ”’ 

‘“‘Nay,”” answers the boy, ‘“‘no one 
was with him. The temple keepers had 
slunk away and were standing behind 
the pillars of the porch; a few young 
men who looked like peasants or fisher- 
men watched from a distance, but they 
seemed half dazed; he was all alone. In 
one hand he held a little whip, with such 
a lash of small strings as we used in our 
play when we were children; it was noth- 
ing that could hurt a sparrow; he stood 
there behind the flying throng, holding 
that whip aloft, his eyes blazing with in- 
dignation, and crying: ‘ What do ye here? 
Ye make my Father’s house a market 
place. Away with you!’ They fled from 
his face as if he had been the angel with 
the flaming sword.”’ 

““Was it, indeed, my son, that Rabbi 
whom we saw this morning?” asks the 
father eagerly; ‘‘ was it he that spake so 
gently to the child of the poor woman 
and that helped the carrier to let down 
his burden? ’”’ 

“It was the same, my father; I could 
never forget that face; in the morning 
it beamed with tenderness and pity; in 
the afternoon it was as the face of Elijah 
the Tishbite, but it was the same face; 
nay, I know not which look was the more 
beautiful; there was something in that 
wrathful face that made the heart leap 
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up exultingly; it seemed to say, ‘There 
is a goodness so mighty that wickedness 
cannot stand before it.’ It did not make 
me afraid; it made me glad. 

‘*Blessed be God!” cried the father 
of the house; and as he reverently rose 
again and stretched forth his hands in 
worship, the whole company stood up 
and bowed the head and listened to his 
words: ‘Great things hast thou shown, 
O God of my fathers, to thy servant 
Samuel, the son of Azariah, and to his 
house. For now we trust that thou hast 
come to purge thy church from iniquity 
and to lead thy people into the ways of 
righteousness.”’ 

The silence was broken by Simeon of 
Capernaum, one of the Passover guests. 
‘Thou speakest, Samuel, as though some 
wonderful thing were known to thee; I 
know not what thou mayest have seen, 
but surely no deliverance can come to 
Israel until the Roman power is broken.” 

‘‘Nay,” answered Samuel, ‘‘ there thou 
speakest what is not wise. The bondage 
of Israel is not the Roman yoke. The 
covetousness that consumeth the heart 
of the people is the chain that bindeth 
them. The greed that filleth the courts 
of the Lord’s house with the clamor of 
traffic is the power that oppresseth them. 
The covetous man—is he not always a 
slave? and the covetous nation—must it 
not always be a vassal nation? So long 
as Israel’s god is gain, Israel’s neck must 
bear the yoke and his foot the fetter. It 
mattereth not much whether the Roman 
be his lord, or whether some tyrant of 
his own breeding hold the rod over him. 
What Nathan has told us of this day’s 
purging of the temple fills my soul with 
hope. Is it indeed the fulfilling of the 
word of Malachi, that the Lord, in his 
purifying wrath, shall suddenly come to 
his temple ? ”’ 
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“That is a great hope,’’ answers Simeon. 
But thou didst speak of wonders and 
signs; is this the sign in which thou art 
trusting ? ”’ 

“Tt is one of many. This is not the 
first time I have seen Jesus, the son of 
Joseph. He was a babe on his mother’s 
breast when first I saw him, thirty years 
ago; and strange things happened to that 
child. They have not departed from my 
memory, though the doors of my lips 
have been closed.” 

“‘Unseal thy lips, my father!” cries 
the lad. ‘‘Tell us the story.” 

‘‘Haply, my son, it may be a matter 
of which thy father cannot speak. We 
must trust in his discretion.’ 

“Thou honorest thy husband, Eliza- 
beth,” answered Samuel gently. ‘Let 
me think upon the matter; and peradven- 
ture, after the supper this night, and 
after the Passover questions have been 
asked and answered, I may speak of the 
things that I have seen.”’ 

So it was that when the company were 
gathered, in the evening, upon the 
couches at ut the table, after the cere- 
monies of the feast were finished, the lad 
claimed the father’s promise, and Samuel 
took up his parable: 

“These children know that their father 
dwelt, as a lad, in the palace of Herod the 
King. My father was the keeper of the 
royal wardrobe; there was much that I 
could do to lighten his labor, and I grew 
up to be a serviceable lad about the pal- 
ace, ready to run upon errands for the 
courtiers, and sometimes trusted in seri- 
ous matters. Splendid indeed was: the 
royal residence; to the poor people of 
Jerusalem who gazed upon its magnifi- 
cence, the days of Solomon seemed to 
have returned. The great halls, with ceil- 
ings and walls enriched with costly carv- 
ings; furniture inlaid with precious met- 
als and glittering with gems; porticoes 
upheld by shining pillars, and spacious 
groves and gardens encircling all, with 
artificial lakelets and rivers—everything 
was there that could delight: the senses. 
Great was the power of King Herod; 
marvelous are the monuments that yet 
bear witness of his might—the towers yon- 
der, the fortresses, the walls of strength, 
the temple, crowning wonder, so much 
more splendid than that of Solomon, 
gleaming in marble and glittering with 
gold. Heavy was the tribute which he 
levied on the poor people of the land; 
‘To many, alas! this reign of luxury seemed 
good. They gloried in the walls and the 
towers; in the throngs of pilgrims and 
strangers, in the silver and the gold; 
but their hearts were too dull to see that 
the life of the people was sordid and cor- 
rupt; that faith was failing; that right- 
eousness had fallen down in the streets. 

‘* Well do I remember for I was a lad of 
eager mind, how the elders and the doc- 
tors strove together concerning these 
things. For there were those to whom it 
seemed that nothing but evil could come 
to the land from all this carnal splendor. 
‘If David’ said some, ‘might not build a 
house for Jehovah because he was a man 
of blood, how can he accept any temple 
that Herod can build? David made war 


upon the enemies of Israel, but it was. 


just and holy war. Once, indeed, did 
David defile his hands with innocent 
blood; but who can count the crimes and 
treacheries of Herod. ‘Wives, children, 
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kindred, friends and counsellors, priests 
of God—how hath he slain them by hun- 


‘dreds without judgment, without ruth, in 


mere wanton wickedness? And as he re- 
gardeth not man so neither doth he fear 
God. Do we not know that to get his 
crown he bowed down in a heathen tem- 
ple at Rome, worshiping gods of wood and 
stone? And when he buildeth here the 
temple, doth he not also rear before 
the very gate thereof the theater where 
foulness and cruelty and all impurity 
defile and render brutish the hearts of 
the people? From such a sowing of lust 
and blood what harvest can grow but sor- 
row and desolation?’ 

“Thus it was that many holy men in 
secret iifted up their cry against the de- 
basing rule of Herod the King. But there 
were many, alas, who scoffed at such 
scruples. ‘Away’ they shouted, ‘with 
weak fears and cavils! Who like Herod 
hath builded up Jerusalem? Come not 
caravans from all the countries to our 
gates? Are not these the days of pros- 
perity—such as none that the land has 
known? Look upon the temple! Is not 
the prophecy fulfilled which declared that 
the glory of the latter house should be 
greater than that of the former? Who 
hath fulfilled it? Is it not Herod? Why 
carp about the source whence these glo- 
ries come? If the temple is only built 
what doth it matter who buildeth it? If 
gain won by wicked men maketh beautiful 
the house of God, give God the glory!’ 

‘‘These were the voices that prevailed. 
There was no prophet in the land; the 
priests and the scribes cared more for 
the form of religion than for its spirit; 
more for terraces of marble and pinna- 
cles of gold than for a humble and a 
contrite heart. And Herod, with hands 
crimsoned with blood and a life reeking 
with iniquity, was honored and praised 
by men in the holy places. 

“Little did it avail him! From him- 
self he could not flee. If he was not, like 
Cain, a fugitive and a vagabond in other 
men’s eyes, he was in his own. The 
wrath of God hung over him like a pall 
day and night; and although he lifted up 
his head in pride and grew fiercer and 
more cruel as his strength declined, yet 
often men saw him shiver and crouch 
as though some demon were waiting to 
spring upon him. I have seen him at 
night, when the palace was in slumber, 
go skulking through the shadows of the 
corridor, glancing to the right and to the 
left, and over his shoulder, as if some 
fiend were pursuing him. Once, from a 
balcony above, I saw him come sham- 
bling down the great staircase, and fling 
himself down wailing and sobbing before 
the statue of the beautiful Queen Mo- 
namne whom he had foully murdered. 
That remorse was almost the only human 
thing that men ever sawin him. There 
he lay, clutching at the marble robe of 
the image and groaning, when a courtier 
hastened to his side to console and succor 
him. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
drew his sword and with a great oath 
stabbed the man to the heart, then walked 
away-and left him weltering in his blood. 
Perilous it was either to oppose or to be- 
friend him. In the last years of his life, 
as you know, his body was smitten with 
a loathsome disease, and his presence was 
an offense to all who came near him. 

‘*It was when the curse was upon him, 
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and when his spirit was raging like a 
beast surrounded by a slowly approach- 
ing fire, that there came one day to the 
palace a courtier who had just passed 
through one of the northern gates bring- 
ing tidings of the arrival of three Magi- 
ans, worshipers of the Light. They were 
mounted, the courtier said, on swift, 
white camels, royally apparelled; under 
canopies of silk they rode; their gar- 
ments were of purple and fine linen; their 
mien was kingly. Halting at the gate 
they asked the bystanders, ‘ Where is he 
thatis born King of the Jews?’ A soldier 
answered first : 

‘** Herod is king of the Jews.’ 

‘** Nay’ replied the wise men; but one 
has been born, not many days since, who 
is King of the Jews. We saw his star at 
its rising, and we have come to worship 
him.’ 

‘**We know him not,’ answered a gray 
haired rabbi who was passing. ‘Surely 
no prince has been born in Herod’s palace 
for many days.’ 

“The travelers rode on through the 
gate, and passed slowly down the Tyro- 
peon, halting to put the same question 
to priests and scribes and soldiers, till the 
tidings ran to and fro and the city was 
full of wondering talk. ‘Surely,’ the 
people said, ‘these were not men of evil 
counsel; their grave and noble bearing 
forbade that thought. What could their 
question mean ?’ 

**So they passed on to the Khan and 
sought their rest. And the courtier who 
had seen them and had followed them 
hastened to the palace and sought the 
face of the king. As he entered, I stood 
there with the robe of crimson and gold 
for which the king had called; for while 
his body was perishing he loved to deck 
himself in costly attire. The courtier 
trembled as he spoke, for he durst not 
conceal what he knew and it was perilous 
to reveal it. But at length he made the 
troublous tidings known, as I have re- 
rehearsed it. 

‘*Herod’s face was purple with rage. 
‘King of the Jews!’ he snarled. ‘Who 
has dared to speak that word? Find 
this King and I will strangle him.’ 

‘**Peradventure, my lord the king,’ 
stammered the courtier, falling on his 
knees, ‘it is of the Christ that is to 
come that these Magians have heard 
some tale.’ 

“«The Christ!’ hissed the monarch. 
‘Ah, I have heard them talk of their 
Christ that is to come. No Christ is to 
come while I live. Hearest thou?’ 

““* Yea, my lord, the king,’ answered 
the courtier, meekly, ‘thou knowest that 
I hear thee, and that I have no will but 
thine.’ 

‘‘Suddenly the tyrant changed from 
the wolf’s fierceness to the fox’s cun- 
ning. ‘Whence cometh this Christ?’ he 
demanded. ‘Art not thoua Jew? What 
saith the Scripture? Have the prophets 
named the tribe or the city?’ 

‘** Verily, I know not,’ answered the 
courtier. 

“*Up and get thee forth to the house 
of the high priest,’ shouted the king. 
‘Bid him call the Sanhedrin and that 
speedily. The Hail of Counsel shall be 


ready. This night they shall appear, 
If they fear the king’s wrath let there- 
be no tarrying.’ 

[To be concluded.) . 
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A genuine revival in a church would be 
recognized by any Christian if he should enter 
its service as a stranger. It is worth some 
search to find one where under ordinary con- 
ditions a stranger acknowledges a life in it 
which he feels is the manifest presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Perhaps if ene goes in the Spirit 
he will find that Presence in any company of 
worshipers. But it is not so easy to find one 
from which a chance visitor goes 
away with a strong desire to re- 
turn, not because of the attrac- 
tion of any particular feature, in 
architecture, audience, music or 
preacher, but because of the im- 
pression of a peculiar life in it. 

This was the impression I re- ) 
ceived on a recent Sunday morn- = 
ing in St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York city, and 
I will try to explain in what it 
consisted. 

The edifice is on the East Side, 
facing Stuyvesant Square, some- 
time since deserted by the aristo- ) 
cratic families who once made the 
neighborhood fashionable. Visi- 
tors entering the church do not 
have to wait for seats. All are 
free, though ushers are ready to 
assist when unoccupied ones are 
few. The house was nearly filled 
when the service began. The ma- (1) 
jority of the audience were men, 
many of them young men. 

There was nothing unusual about 
the service, which strictly followed 
the order for morning prayer, ex- 
cept that the multitude seemed to 
be moved by a common impulse 
to join reverently in worship. No 
solos were sung. No one voice in 
the large vested choir of men and 
women attracted attention. The 
hymns were familiar. Choir and 
audience simply joined in praise. 
The assistant led in the prayers 
without intoning. The ‘“‘ Amens” 
were said, not sung. The Scrip- 
ture lessons were so read as to in- 
terpret their meaning. The con- 
stant impression received was that it) 
all the people were intent on the : 
worship of God. 

No bulletins were scattered 
through the pews. The rector, Dr. 
Rainsford, read the notices, and 
read them as though they all were 
important to him and to all the A 
audience. Some of them he em- ] 
phasized. The list was quite long, 
and impressed the visitor that the 
great church was doing business 
every day in the week. y 

Worship was the chief thing, but 
the sermon crowned it and was a 
part of it. It was not the preacher 
who left the impression of him- 
self on the people, but what he said. Yet it 
was the element of personality which gave 
power to what was said. It was the man wit- 
nessing to truth which he felt was the greatest 
thing in this world. Without the worship the 
sermon would have seemed out of place. 
Without the sermon the worship would have 
been incomplete. 

The text was the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye are 
the light of the world.”” The sermon was a 
protest against dogma, given as a deposit once 
for all and final. It was an affirmation that 
truth is a living seed which grows and expands 
with a man’s growth and with the growth of 
humanity. The preacher declared that there 
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A Church Where the Holy Spirit Dwells 


A Sunday Morning Service at St. George’s Church in New York City 


By Rev. A. E. DuNNING 


is no such thing as absolutetruth. Jesus him- 
self was the truth under human limitations. 
Yet the truth he uttered fell as a seed into 
living soil, and grew by its own vitality. When 
he said that ordinary people were, and fore- 
told that they would be, the light of the world, 
his claim seemed ludicrous to the best in- 
structed minds of the Jewish community. It 
was overlaid after it was accepted, by men’s 
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The Presence of Christ 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Here, in my workshop where I toil 
Till head and hands are well nigh spent ; 
Out on the road where dust and soil 
Fall thick on garments worn and rent; 
Or in the kitchen where I bake 
The bread the little children eat, 
He comes, His hand of strength I take, 
And every homely task grows sweet. 


Sometimes in halls of feasting, rare 


With lamps and scent of flowers in bloom, 


Among brave men and women fair 
He enters, blessing all the room, 
I hear the music of His voice 
In tones familiar to my ear, 


And straightway, swift, my thoughts rejoice, 


For consciously I feel Him near. 


I sit among the books I love, 
Or bend above life’s dearest Book, 
Softer than wing of whitest dove, 
Kinder than friend’s most winsome look, 
He broods upon the page I read; 
He tells me He is at my side 
Even here He gives what most I need, 
And stays by me, my blessed Guide. 


The tempter dares an evil spell 
To weave around my wayward mood; 
His baleful minions fain would dwell 
With me in desert solitude; 
But, ere their craft can drag me down, 
One strong to save defeats their end, 
One, once who wore Hate’s thorny crown, 
One, evermore my deathless Friend. 


Oh, Master, while the moments drift 
So fast away, till night draw near, 

Be with me still that I may lift 
Unceasingly, my song of cheer. 

I would not have an hour apart 


From Thee, sweet Lover, matchless King. 


Abide with me. Take Thou my heart. 
Low at Thy feet myself I fling. 


judgments and edicts in his name, yet it sur- 
vived. Within one hundred years authorita- 
tive statements were made by the new Church 
in the name of Jesus, which he would not have 
recognized as his own. The simple fact is, 
that great decisions which we have been taught 
to reverence as the united voice of the Church 
were often settled by swords and bludgeons 
and by methods which even our modern 
American legislature would not tolerate. It 
is perfect nonsense to talk of the Church as 
the final authority. Even when the primitive 
Church undertook to fix laws for Gentile Chris- 
tians and said, ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us,’’ they were wrong, the whole 
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lot of them. Paul went on his mission to the 
Gentiles, and soon tore their compromise to 
pieces. Granting that it was temporarily a 
right law, if they had claimed to lay down 
absolute truths as popes and prelates did, his- 
tory would laugh at them. Honor the Scotch 
Covenanters when they stood by their princi- 
ples. But they were ready to cut each other’s. 
threats over differences which to us are trivial. 
To claim that forms and state- 
; ments of truth are absolute is ab- 
was surd. Phillips Brooks rightly said 
that the very Word of God has been 
made to become an offense to those 
who seek truth and freedom. 
Every step forward is going from 
dawn toward clear light. Yet every 
TY) step has its perils. Every quality 
which makes for success has its 
countervailing defect. Even faith 
\ in what is noble, spiritual, unseen, 
is liable to degenerate into super- 
stition. ‘ 

The simple question before Chris- 
: tians today is, Shall we follow the 
ui) plain teachings of Jesus, or are we 
going to insist on the acceptance 
of dogmas built up by good men 
\ and true as absolute authority? 
Is it to be a-condition of entrance 
into this or that ehurch that men 
must believe what Calvin believed 
about decrees, what Knox believed 


about conversion, what Wesley 
WY believed about the sacraments ? 
= If these and such as these are 
Mt insisted on, no man can foretell 
W what secessions from the Church 
ah will follow. 
WW I believe the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church, said Dr. Rainsford, 
ui) is the best representative of the 
Christian Church today; and no 
church is possible unless men who 
believe in Christ agree to work 
with a common purpose. But can 
you not come into the church if 
you follow Jesus unless you accept 
the opinions of all the leaders of 
the church about following Jesus”? 
Must I accept all the accumulation 
of dogmas, theories, acts of the 
church? Then before Almighty 
Z God, count me out. Noone chureh 
is altogether right. The test of fel- 
lowship is following Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Where 
men want to follow him and meet 
together, there is the Church of 
= Jesus Christ. Where reverence for 
\ him exists, there are his people. 

b This is a fragmentary report of 
Dr. Rainsford’s sermon. It would 
not be fair to judge his preaching 
by it. But it may serve to show 
why men listen to him and want to 
hear more. No doubt there are 
many Churchmen who in hearing 
him would feel as some sincere Jews felt 
when they made it necessary for Paul to 
move out of the synagogue into the school of 
Tyrannus. I felt that any Congregationalist 
would welcome his doctrine of the church as 
simply men meeting together who want to fol 

low Jesus. 

Dr. Rainsford does not aim to be eloquent. 
Eloquence is incidental in his preaching. He 
is in earnest to deliver his message. It has 
been evidently wrought out of his inner ex- 
perience and his dealings with men. A young 
man could not speak with the confidence and 
impressiveness with which he spoke out of 
long experience. He aims to teach. He speaks 
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with few notes. Occasionally he repeated a 
sentence, because, he said, “I want you to 
remember it.’’ Such repetition would he weak, 
but for the fact that the saying is so important 
that his hearers wish to remember it. At 
another time he used a striking illustration, 
because, he said, ‘‘ you cannot forget that.’’ 
He recalled to his hearers some things he had 
said the previous Sunday. Evidently he has 
a plan of connected teaching in his own mind. 
He is not taking themes at haphazard. He 
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dealt in strong contrasts. His positions were 
not vehemently, but confidently stated. Some 
of them must have challenged beliefs of some 
of his hearers. Questions that would be 
raised in their minds by what he said, he 
stated clearly, and he essayed to answer them 
frankly. He spoke in no spirit of controversy, 
but took his people into his confidence con- 
cerning things of great importance. There 
was no appeal to the emotional nature, 
nothing that suggested tears or laughter, but 
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one could feel an electric thrill of the mind 
and heart of the audience. There was no sign 
of restiveness, no apparent note of passing 
time. Constant attention was given as to a 
message which could not be withheld. 

_ If this description serves to make plain the 
impression made on one stranger of a church 
alive with the Holy Spirit then the reader may 
gain from it a clearer impression of what that 
power is which, when the Church possesses it, 
will compel men to attend its ministry. 


What Young Congregationalists Owe Their Denomination 


- 


A Sheaf of Opinions from Representative Men 


At the December meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club, Mr. W. F. Berry, of the Outlook Committee, presented 
the following letters received by him in response to the question, What service has Congregationalism a right to expect from her young 


people at the present time ? 


Congregationalism has a right to expect from its young people an intelligent appreciation of the wonderful history of the Con- 


gregational churches of New England: their immense achievement, for example, in the creation of colleges, and in the relating of all 
the great civic, social, domestic and personal problems of our people to the two great forces of education and religion. I think we 
have a further right to expect of our young people the utmost loyalty to our order as representing better than any other order in exist- 
ence the very soul and genius of our republican institutions. I think we havea still further right to expect of our young people an 
enthusiastic purpose and effort to sustain the Congregational churches already in existence, and to secure, as far as possible, a wise 
extension of our denominational influence. 


Boston. GrorGE A. GoRDON. 


Our young people should have a higher conception of the glory of their inheritance as members of the Church of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, which helped so largely to give civil and religious liberty to this nation. They should study to be more familiar with the his- 
tory of the mighty missionary work of our denomination at home and abroad. With this larger conception and increased intelligence 
they should have greater denominational loyalty, a loyalty which should be made practical by a hearty support of our six missionary 
societies, the strongest and noblest bond of our Congregational churches. 


Boston. SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


The service which Congregationalism has a right to expect from young people at the present time and at all times, is unswerving 
fidelity to the fundamental principles ef our polity and unfailing devotion to the ideals of life as taught and lived by Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It is not too much to expect that the young men and women in our churches shall acquaint themselves with our denominational 
history, familiarizing themselves with the careers and achievements of our greatest heroes and workers and saints, and that they shall 
be constant readers of our representative denominational papers in order that they may know the trend of current life and the charac- 
ter of the problems which now press upon us. An uninformed Congregationalist cannot be depended on, and only adds confusion to 
the ranks in the day of battle. Surely we havea right to expect that the descendants of the Puritans shall never be ashamed of the 
rock out of which they have been hewn, and that they shall be so drenched in the Puritan spirit that they will never apologize or flinch 
in the presence of the champions of other Christian communions who may ignore or attack them, and that they shall be so fully baptized 
into the spirit of Jesus that to extend the reign of righteousness and love over increasing areas of our social, industrial, commercial and 


New York. 


righteousness. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Oakland, Cal. 





political life may be with them a purifying ambition, and an enkindling passion. 


I can conceive of no greater service which the young people of the present time can render to Congregationalism than to cultivate 
the intellectual and spiritual characteristics which distinguished the Pilgrims, viz.: Loyalty to principle for themselves; toleration 
toward those who honestly differ; the recognition of the duty of ministering to others, and an unconquerable passion for reality and 
With these qualities of soul all minor questions will answer themselves. , 


The young men of the Congregational churches can render the most effective service at this time, (1) by aiding in the work of 
better religious instruction in our Sunday schools; (2) by becoming more intelligent and conscientious churchmen, able to give a rea- 
son for the Pilgrim faith within them; (3) by standing strongly for higher civic ideals as a vital part of the Christian program. 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON. 


Amory H. BRApForRD. 


CHARLES R. Brown. 











Federation in Ohio 


The cause of church federation is rapidly gaining 
ground in Ohio. Representatives of twelve denomi- 
nations met at Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Dayton, Dec. 1, for the second annual state council. 
In numbers and strength it was an advance over the 
first meeting held at Columbus last year. The ad- 
dresses were scholarly discussions of social and 
spiritual problems. College presidents and pro- 
fessors were leading spirits. It was stated that 
there was not a college or university president in 
the country but was in favor of federation. 

Pres. J. W. Bashford’s luminous address on the 
scientific principle underlying this evolutionary 
movement the council voted to have printed for ex- 
tensive distribution. Prof. D. H. Bauslin, D. D., 
considered- The Present Trend of Society. Dr. E. 
RB. Sanford, General Secretary, gave a cheering re- 
portan The National Outlook for Church Federation 
and:Church Unity. Dr. W. A. Powell described 
the success of the co-operative parish system in 
Toledo. The city was canvassed by 825 skilled 
Christian workers and a permanent organization 
was formed for continued prosecution of personal 


systematic work. Dr. H. B. Ketchum showed how 
the Sabbath question could be solved by federation. 
Dr. Washington Gladden believed the movement 
prophetic of a new age of Christian unity and 
power. Dr.8. P. Spreng considered The Church and 
Municipal Reform: and President Perry of Marietta, 
What the Church May Do to Quiet the Disturbed 
Relations between Labor and Capital. 

Pres. W. O. Thompson, D. D., of the State Uni- 
versity was elected president for the coming year. 
A field secretary will be chosen by the executive 
committee. D. M. P. 


The Churches Over the Border 


The Debt Campaign 

Enthusiasm spreads, and determination to remove 
the entire debt is manifest. Mr. Gunn, field secre- 
tary, is now in the heart of the movement, while other 
pastors help neighboring churches. Literature is in 
free circulation and prospects of success brighten. 
Among amounts reported are: London, First, 
$3,000; London, Southern, $1,200, with equal 
amounts from the Central Fund; Forest, Central, 
$600 debt and $130 to Central Fund. 





Congregational Reciprocity 

A meeting of the Northwestern Association at 
Victoria, B. C., had a large representation from 
Washington. This state has attracted a large num 
ber of our Canadian men, among them Temple of 
Seattle, Hindley of Tacoma, Bainton of Colfax and 
the Mason brothers at Pullman and Medical Lake. 


Here and There 

Congregationalists are still at the front in tem- 
perance activity and Sunday observance, as was 
seen in recent conventions.——Rev. T. B. Hyde’s 
tenth anniversary at Northern Church, Toronto, was 
appropriately remembered.——Rev. Charles Duff 
again takes up the work which he founded at Park. 
dale, where he was pastor thirteen years. A large 
gathering of Watford people “ surprised ”’ their pas- 
tor with a handsome outfit of furs on the beginning 
of his second year. J.P. G. 


George J. Holyoake once defined secularism 
as ‘‘a religion which gives heaven no trouble.” 
It is also the religion which is not troubled 
about heavenly things. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Dec. 20-26. A Vision of World- 


Wide Peace. Isa. 11: 6-9; 9: 6. 

A few minutes before beginning this article 
I saw on the street two lads engaged in a 
vigorous and by no means geed-natured scrim- 
mage, the objective point being which should 
rub the other’s face with the new fallen snow. 
*““There we have,” I said to myself, “on a 
small seale an illustration of what is going on 
more conspicuously in the world of industry, 
of international politics and of all human 
relationships.”’ The fighting instinct so strong 
in boys does not leave them when they become 
men and take their places in the arena of the 
world’s life as captains of industry, national 
leaders and workers in the ranks. How far 
we seem to be today from realizing the glow- 
ing vision of the prophet, apparently farther 
then when Christ was born, when Rome held 
the known world in its iron grasp and com- 
pelled at least the semblance of outward peace. 
Today burnings and slaughter in Macedonia, 
the fleets and armies of Russia and Japan 
looking sullenly at each other in the far East, 
strikes causing cessation of industry in great 
cities, lynchings in the South, sporadic and 
startling carnivals of pillage and crime like 
the series of robberies by young brigands in 
Chieago and all this only what may be gleaned 
from the reading of the papers of a single day. 
Who can measure the hatreds, enmities and 
wrongs between man and man that never get 
published abroad ? 





To be sure, we ought to look for the lighter 
lines in the picture. The Hague tribunal has 
been established and is at work adjudicating 
some points at issue between nations. The 
Civic Federation formed two years ago in New 
York, although it has not fulfilled all the ex- 
pectations cherished of it, is still seeking to 
lessen friction between capital and labor. 
France and England have recently agreed to 
settle in the future by arbitration certain kinds 
of disagreements. The Peace Congresses and 
the movements which they foster are sup- 
ported by a sturdy band of peace loving souls, 
and Edward Everett Hale still lives at eighty- 
one to agitate in behalf of world peace and to 

each his beautiful gospel of “getting to- 

ether.” 





But peace must come by degrees and begi» 
with individuals here and there and it wil 
come as Isaiah prophesied it would—through 
the knowledge of God filling the earth. That 
is the surest and quickest method, for when 
men come to know God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ they learn how to live with oneanother. 
The Springfield Republican said one day last 
week: “ The average man is very thinly eoated 
with the veneer of civilization. Underneath 
is the primitive being in all the crudity of an 
original animal nature.” Unrestrained by re- 
ligious convictions and motives man isas likely 
to bite and devour his neighbor as he is to love 
and serve him. It is God who opens men’s 
eyes to their responsibility for their fellows. 
It is Christ who sets up an entirely new and 
magnificent standard of the way in which we 
should carry ourselves toward others. 





Let us by all means cherish this vision of 
universal peace, not letting it be dimmed by 
temporary shadows. Nations will not for- 
ever go on building up great armaments. 
Employers and employees will not be always 
seeking to take advantage of one another. 
Citizens in the same community will some 
time stop overreaching and cheating one an- 
other. Members of the same church will 
ultimately live up to Christ’s oft repeated com- 
mand, ‘that ye love one another.’”’ Yes, let 


us cherish the vision but let us see, too, the 
only road that leads to the desired consum- 
mation. Most of us can work most effectively 
or world peace by acquiring a larger, truer 
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knowledge of God and by extending that 
knowledge far and wide. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Dee. 13, Sunday. Living or Dying.—Phil. 1: 

12-30. 

Paul’s experience verified faith. ‘‘ All 
things,’’ he wrote to the Romans, ‘‘ work 
together for good;’’ and now in Rome he 
finds it true even in chains. It is folly to 
judge unfinished work either of men or God. 
Only an impatient traveler complains of the 
view before he has reached the summit of the 
mountain. We get glimpses as we climb, to 
see all now would be to rob heaven of a joy. 
“For me to live is Christ and to die is gain ”’— 
what a receipt for broadening joy and deepen- 
ing experience! Try it if your life seems not 
worth while. 

Dee. 14. Of One Accord.—Phil. 2: 1-11. 

Fellowship with Christ finds expression in 
the brotherhood of believers. Here it is called 
the fellowship of the Spirit. So long as we 
are self-centered it is impossible to be of one 
accord. The strings of a violin are tuned in 
place and all together, and to a keynote given 
by another instrument. Note Paul’s deep 
thought of Christ’s deliberately chosen hu- 
manity and humility, and the emphatic 
‘“* wherefore” of his eterna] honor. Humility 
is doorkeeper where glory fills the life. Com- 
pare Mary’s song [{ Luke 1: 46-55] and Luke 
22: 24-30. 

Dec. 15. God Working in Us.—Phil. 2: 12-18. 

Our life is never a still lake; we always row 
with or against the currents of God’s purpose. 
Arguments of permanency and efficiency lead 
us to God, but hardly win us unless we are 
also drawn by his love. No one gets far in 
the mere care for his own salvation. We are 
not to save ourselves, but to develop in part- 
nership with God a salvation already secured. 
He who would work with hope must work 
with God. He who would bring joy into the 
company must work for others. 


Dee. 16. Rejoicing in God.—Phil. 3: 1-16. 

Rejoicing Christians are a witness to the 
world. A glad heart is a standing advertise- 
ment of the disciples’ way. It must, however, 
be rejvicing in the Lord. This was Paul’s 
pearl of great price for which he had given 
all. Note that differences of reward and room 
for striving have place in the life which all 
believers share. 

Dec. 17. Citizenship in Heaven.—Phil. 3: 17- 

Si? 4:1. 

The thought of our age has a quarrel with 
this idea of citizenship in an unseen, future 
kingdom. But is it future? The Christian 
thought is rather of a continuity of the divine 
and social life of believers. Citizenship ap- 
pears here as leaven and there aslump. It is 
never indifferent to the life of earth, but seeks 
to apply to its need the laws of that com- 
munity in which Christ is undisputed Lord. 


Dee. 18. “ With Thanksgiving.”—Phil. 4: 2-7. 

Euodias and Syntyche would never have been 
remembered if they had not quarreled. 
Who would desire such immortality ? Note 
the commendation of forbearance, that is gen- 
tleness. Even in our wrestling prayers we 
are not to forget Thanksgiving. We come in 
the right spirit of asking when we remember 
what we have received. Note the thought of 
a peace which guards the heart and ask your- 
self how and why. 


Dee. 19. Thinking on the Best.—Phil. 4: 8-23. 

Take heed to the direction of your looking— 
he who looks upward sees the stars. The 
margin reads, ‘‘ take account.” The color of 
our life is in what we study andignore. ‘“ All 
things ’” here means whatever God willed Paul 
to do or bear. We need not worry about 
ability. If God wants us to move mountains 
he will supply a mountain-moving faith and 
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strength. Yet we must be ready to venture 
for Christ. Some are more afraid of failure 
than of disobedience to the heavenly vision. 


Boston’s Religious Census 


The actual taking of the Boston Religious 
Census is well-nigh a thing of the past, and 
the enumerators are already handing in re- 
turns to the precinct officers, who in their turn 
report to the ward chairmen and these chair- 
men send up their bulky packets of cards to 
the main office of the committee in the Beacon 
Building. And the committee? By the looks 
of their rooms and the fact that the cards have 
only begun to come in they will beibusy for 
some weeks yet, handling and sorting the sta- 
tistics thus presented to them. The results 
will be published as a bulletin by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

In many respects the census has been a suc- 
cess, though the lack of a sufficient number of 
competent enumerators handicapped the com- 
mittee. Several of the wards are in the lodg- 
ing house district and often defy the United 
States census takers backed by the strong 
arm of thelaw. But save for that seventeen 
out of the twenty-five have already beén thor- 
oughly canvassed. 

The city was divided into 4,000 blocks and 
the aim was not to give an enumerator more 
than one afternoon’s work, though many spent 
much more time than that, not only doing 
double duty in the absence of the needful 
number of assistants, but also returning again 
and again to one house in order to get the 
requisite information. The reports of these 
enumerators as to the reception they received 
vary with the district and the person. Of 
course there were those who were indifferent, 
those who furnished garbled facts and those 
who were impudent and even abusive, as in 
the case of two timid girls who were turned 
out forcibly by an educated professional 
woman. But on the other hand, several said 
they would not have missed the opportunity of 
meeting the people and knowing the facts, 
and one man who reported at the office said he 
had so wholly enjoyed the work that he would 
gladly do another block. 

The results naturally manifest themselves 
slowly. But those at headquarters feel as- 
sured that they will be favorable to the ad- 
vancement of the church; that indeed already 
the whole movement has proved itself worth 
while in that one of the churches of Roxbury 
alone, by reason of keeping its eyes open and 
taking down a few facts on its own account, 
found 113 unchurched families who give prom- 
ise of soon finding church homes with them. 
One lady said to an enumerator, ‘‘ Yes, we 
have been careless about putting in our church 
letters anywhere since we came to Boston, 
but we shall stop wandering now and join a 
church.” The Roman Catholic priests will 
also be able to visit and bring into line many 
families which hitherto belonged to no parish. 

But the secretary, Mr. R. H. Magwood, 
feels that one of the most hopeful features of 
the movement lies in the fact that so many 
hundreds of men and women were willing 
to sacrifice time, money and ease (for the 
enumerators were enlisted from all classes of 
society), and do the work not with any hope 
of gain but for the sake of the general good. 
This will not only mean increased interest in 
the church on the part of these men and 
women themselves, but the community will 
come to recognize more clearly than ever that 
the church has an interest in them and its 
members are willing to sacrifice for their 
sakes. 

All this work, of course, has entailed ex- 
pense. A central office has been rented, halls 
have been hired and speakers’ expenses paid, 
while the number of circulars and letters sent 
out to churches and individuals has mounted 
into the hundreds of thousands. But the com- 
mittee is confident that when all the churches 
have turned in the amount for which they 
were asked the enterprise will be free from 
debt. A. M. J. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Wonderful Horse 


IM KEY is his name, of course—no 

other horse deserves the title com- 

pared with him! Although the Cor- 

ner gave a full description of him 
last year (Nov. 22), he has been at the 
Mechanics Fair again this fall, and thou- 
sands of other people have seen him, two 
of whom send letters about his perform- 
ances there. This letter is from one of 
our office compositors who took his young 
wife to the Fair—indeed, I suspect she 
wrote the letter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We were over at the 
Fair at Mechanics Building and there saw 
Jim Key, the most beautiful horse in all the 
world—that is what his master said he was, 
and every one must agree with him. The 
horse knew his spelling and arithmetic better 
than some children who attend the public 
schools. One of the questions asked Jim was, 
8 times 3, divided by 4, and he without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation gave the audience the cor- 
rect answer. 

He would pick out any letter you would call 
for in the alphabet and spell any common 
name. He would go to the post office and get 
any letter out of any box you named and put 
it in any other box. He would 


“Spell Tom’’—and Jim spelled John and 
Tom quicker than you could spell Jack 
Robinson! <A lady at my left said, 
“Those are very common names.”’ I 
replied, ‘“‘What is your boy’s name?”’ 
Warren was given (I think he was from 
Braintree), and the horse spelled it at 
once, putting in two r’s, as though he 
had been personally acquainted with the 
hero of Bunker Hill. 


The “‘number work,”’ as the children 
call it, was the strangest. These are 
some of the questions given him hy the 
audience: 4 times 7, less 3 times 5; 2 times 
10, divided by 5; 5 times 5, plus 5, less 15 
—and Jim marched off for the proper 
numbers. I tried him with 3 times 4, less 
12, and with 3 times 6, plus 4, less 22, and 
he brought in each case a 0. Some one 
asked for 19 less 18, and he answered 
with a 1; then I asked, from 18 take 19, 
and he instantly shook his head—‘‘ You 
can’t fool me, Mr. Man!” 

If the horse doesn’t actually think this 
out, how is it done? I was in hopes that 


some professor in zodlogy, like Professor 


read of her animal party and the taming of 
Rex, her horse, and how she and Rex helped 


the policeman catch the robbers. It is fine. 
Be sure and read it. 
West Peabody, Mass. Amy H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Seton-Thompson’s Wild 
Animals I Have Known is my favorite book. I 
like to read of noble animals like Lobo, Bingo, 
Molly Cottontail and others. There is a charm 
of the forests in it that makes one imagine 
one’s self in the forests and sympathizing with 
the animals, which are like us in so many ways. 
I like to read about animals who are faithful 
to their masters. 

Hinsdale, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Have you ever read 
Bobtail-Dixie, by A. N. Smith? I saw it 
advertised in The Congregationalist, and sent 
for it. Bobtail-Dixie was a smart fox terrier. 
One day he went with the children to have 
their pictures taken, but he didn’t like it very 
well, because it was hard to sit still long 
enough. When he was naughty he was sent 
down cellar; he didn’t like that so he wasn’t 
naughty very often. Every time a cat that 
lived there came near him she struck at him, 
and he didn’t like that. 

Elmwood, Ct. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The name of my story is 
Beautiful Joe. He was only adog. The first 
part of his life was spent very 


Emmons W. 


Susie H. 





take any piece of money out of 
the cash register [see picture} and 
show it to the people in his mouth. 
There was opportunity to test his 
intelligence by giving him names 
to spell or examples to do. Our 
opinion is that his remarkable in- 
telligence is due to his master’s 
kindness and patience. 
Dorchester, Mass. 8. 


Letter No. 2 is from an- 
other suburb and represents 
boy visitors. 

Two excited little fellows, each 
with a picture button fastened to 


his coat, came tumbling into the 
room. ‘* Auntie, we’ve seen Jim 
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miserably. Then he was taken 
into another family where he was 
treated very much better. The 
story teaches people to be kind 
to dumb animals. 
DoroTueEA B. 
Jewett City, Ct. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My favorite 
book is Wild Animals I Have 
Known. I like it because it tells 
of animals. I like the part about 
the rabbit called Raggylug, because 
he has a torn ear. When he was 
small he didn’t mind his mother, 
so a snake bit his ear. 

Seattle, Wn. HELEN T. 


“THE GENERAL” 








Key!’ “Who’s Jim Key—the 
new boy across the street?’’ “A 
hoy? He’s better’n any boy I ever knew, and 
the knowingest horse you ever saw!’’ And 
then the bogs went on to tell their Story, a 
part of which I will try to copy. 

When we went in the room was full of 
people. Jim Key was just spelling his name. 
J and I were in the rack in front and he had 
M in his mouth. Then he walked over and 
took out the card with K on it and the man 
put that in the rack, and then Jim started to 
take W, but the man said, “‘ Jim!’’ Then he 
got E and went back again for YW. And then 
he did number work. The man asked him 
some real hard questions, and he always had 
the right answer. The man said the boys and 
girls in the room might ask him questions, 
and I asked him, How much are 6 and 8 and 
9? He walked over to the numbers at the 
back of the platform and put his nose right 
down to 23, and brought it to the man. 

And he could ring the telephone bell, and 
take money out of the cash drawer and—O, 
didn’t he do that slick, Johnnie, when he 
pulled out that silver dollar from the pail of 
water, and then brought the towel for the man 
to rub his nose dry? How do you suppose a 
horse can learn so much? A lady back of us 
said there must be some ‘’clusion,’ or some- 
thing that sounded like that, and mamma said 
that that meant that the man or the boy who 
helped him might tell Jim Key what to do. 
Just then the man said, ‘Some people think I 
guide Jim with my stick, but I’ll put it down.’ 
And he did, but the horse answered just the 
same afterward, so there was no ‘’clusion,’ 
was there ? M. B. 


I went in twice this year to see these 
performances, and they certainly are very 
remarkable. A man at my right said, 
“Spell John;”’ a little boy I took in said, 


Packard of Brown, who must have seen 
him when at Providence, would rise and 
explain this. ‘‘ Curiously enough,’’ while 
I have been writing the above a letter 
has come in from a student in a Rocky 
Mountain college, incidentally saying: 
“The other morning in Psychy, Dr. L. 
wished the class would look up The Con- 
gregationalist of last Thanksgiving and 
read the article about the educated horse, 
as it was very interesting, psycholog- 
ically.’’ I wish this professor would tell 
us what he thinks of Jim Key, ‘‘ psycho- 
logically !’’ 

The Cornerers will be glad to learn that 
““Dr.’? Key, who raised and trained the 
horse, is a mulatto of seventy years or 
over, an old-time veterinary surgeon in 
the South, and keeps up a ‘Jim Key 
library ’’ in his home in Middle Tennessee ; 
I sent along for the Corner a small 
package of books for it. So the horse 
is a philanthropist as well as a mathe- 
matician ! 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS 


Our subject allows me the opportunity 
to insert letters about animal books 
which Mr. D. F. left out last week. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read one book 
three times—The Adventures of Mabel, by 
H. T. Peck. I like it because Mabel was 
always making some person or animal happy. 
I wish I could talk to animals and understand 
their talk as Mabel did. It is so interesting to 


And now I hear that our old 
friend, whom so many of our readers have 
seen in the office, as well as his picture 
in the Corner, died a few days ago in Dor- 
chester, where he has resided with kind 
friends since leaving his place as assistant 
cashier. I have seen no obituary in the 
Boston papers, but he was a beautiful, 
kindly, intelligent and patriotic cat. 
Requiescat in pace! 


For the Old Folks 


A Vermont lady sends poem wanted by 
J. F.S., Oct. 24, The Sower, by Richard 
Watson Gilder. I find it also in his Five 
Books of Song, New York, 1894, p. 25. 


The sower went forth to sow, 

His eyes were wild with woe; 

He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt their perfume warm and sweet, 
And prayed for pity everywhere. 

He came to a field that was harried 

By iron, and to heaven laid bare. 

He shook the seed that he carried 

O’er that brown and bladeless place ; 

He shook it as God shakes the hail 

O’er a doomed land. 





A lady in Michigan asked, June 27, for 
a poem from ‘The Two Dreams.”’ She 
now sends a fuller extract from it: 

Christ stood in the twilight which my eye could not 
see, 

But a bright ray passed down from His Spirit to me; 

Wherever I wandered ’twas with me, and when 

I prayed for a soul, it shed light on it then. 


Me. MUS) 
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Books of Travel 


Every traveler in Italy remarks the old 
hill cities which he sees from his car win- 
dow or, perhaps more happily, is able to 
visit and explore. Not a little of the 
greatest art and most characteristic life 
of the peninsula is contained in these sur- 
vivors of a time when the city began to 
grow about the citadel. Mr. Williams 
has a fresh and interesting topic, there- 
fore, which he has used with skill and 
wise selection to make his book of travel 
and description.* The photographs will 
give the untraveled reader a good notion 
of the charm and variety of these hill 
cities and he will find the author an agree- 
able and instructive companion in fireside 
journeys from town to town, The book 
is handsomely made and has an appropri- 
ately suggestive cover. It is one of the 
most rewarding of the holiday books of 
the season. 

Mary Austin, in her Land of Little 
Rain, *t has made a beautiful book which is 
charmingly illustrated and full of poetic 
appreciation of the Western desert lands. 
Indeed some of the fascination which 
this barren region holds for the author is 
communicated to the reader, making him 
long to see ‘‘the rainbow hills, the tender 
bluish mist, the luminous radiance,’’ of 
‘*this long browa land which lays such a 
hold on the affections.’’ The character 
sketching of the desert dwellers is excep. 
tionally good. 

Gilbert Parker, in his self-chosen exile 
in England, has not forgotten his old fields 
of interest. The romantic story of Old 
(Quebec with its many sieges and changes 
of political possession is the theme of 
this handsome and_ beautifully  illus- 
trated volume.j It is a comprehensive 
sketch of the long history, from the dis- 
covery by Champlain down to our own 
time. No one who has read the author’s 
novels of Canadian life will doubt his 
equipment for the work, either in knowl- 

* Hill Towns of Italy, by Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 
398. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 


* The Land of Little Rain, by Mary Austin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. g2.00 


pp. 
pp. 280, 


Macmillan 


t Old Quebec, by Gilbert Parker 
to. 33 


pp. 486. 


75 net 


Attractive Holiday and Gift Books 


edge or descriptive power. He has made 
a fascinating story to which the variety 
and romantic quality of the material adds 
a special charm. A word must be said of 
the publisher’s part in making and illus- 
trating this beautiful book. 

The tide of pilgrimage which is always 
flowing through Boston finds explana- 
tion and justification in the material 
which lends itself to Mr. DeWolfe Howe’s 
study* of one of the most interesting 
American cities. It is more than a guide- 
book, though it would be most helpful to 
the visitor. Everything that the pub- 
lishers could do in the way of book-mak- 
ing and illustration has been added to 
enhance the charm and dignity of the 
book. Many of the plates are of great 
interest and value. The history of the 
town, the life of its people, the literary 
achievements and the personality of its 
authors, the history of its relations to the 
anti-slavery movement and the Civil War 
are treated with fairness and discrimina- 
tion. It is a book which Boston people 
will enjoy and is a genuine contribution 
to the history of the American people. 

By Shakespeare’s Homeland,+ Mr. 
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Brassington means not merely Stratford 
and its immediate vicinity, but the wider 
circle which Shakespeare must have 


* Boston, the Place and the People, by M. A. De Wolf 
Howe. pp. 397. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

+ Shakespeare’s Homeland, by W. Salt Brassington, 
F_S.A. pp. 356. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
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Fiom Two Centuries of 
Costume in America 





Copyright, 1905, 
The Maemillan Co. 


A “*QUEEN’S NIGHTCAP” 
known and explored as boy or man, or in 
which traces of his activity can be found. 
Little escapes the author in the way of 


From Hill Towns of Italy 


scenery or matters of archeological inter- 
est, and his attention is not so completely 
focussed upon Shakespeare that other 
matters of human interest are forgotten. 
The book is fully illustrated, and contains 
material of interest to the traveler and to 
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the general reader. For frontispiece it 
has a colored reproduction of the newly- 
discovered portrait of Shakespeare which 
is now in the Stratford Memorial Museum. 


Art and Picture Books 


A serious attempt to write the history 
of American art must meet with cordial 
welcome, especially when it is undertaken 
by an editor of such sympathetic insight 
as Prof. John C. Van Dyke. The initial 
volume,* by Lorado Taft, naturally deals 
with the least complicated field, that of 
sculpture. The author has conceived his 
theme broadly and has gathered informa- 
tion with care and diligence. He has a 
balanced judgment informed by wide per- 
sonal knowledge, and even in treating of 
the living practitioners of the art he wins 
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The au- 
thor has added a preface and in a few 


been drawn upon for material. 
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THE OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, 


our respect as well as interests us in the 
men and their creations. 

Mr. Taft confesses the initial barren- 
ness of the field. The life and works of 
the early self-taught wood carvers who 
made the figure-heads of our frigates be- 
gins the tale, which carries through the 
times of classic slavery and Italian exile 
to the present activity of a living national 
school of sculpture. The large page gives 
opportunity for beautiful photographic 
and photogravure reproductions of work 
which greatly add to the value of the 
book. We shall look with pleasurable 
anticipation for the other numbers of a 
series so happily inaugurated. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was, in his own 
thought, artist first and poet afterwards. 
Whether posterity will not reverse this 
order of importance is a question which 
it may be too soon to raise. Many of his 
greatest poems were written to describe 
or interpret pictures, reproductions of 
which naturally make the appropriate 
illustrations for any complete and sump- 
tuous edition of his poems. This book t 
was certain therefore to have been made; 
we are thankful that its making fell 
into such competent hands. Rossetti’s 


oil paintings and drawings alike have 
* American Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. pp. 544. Mac- 
inillan Co. $6.00 net. 
+Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 2 vols. Edited 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary. pp. 273, 289. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. g 86.50. 


ON THE 


From Boston; the Piace and People 
SIPE OF ANNE HUTCHINSON’S HOUSE 


cases the earlier form of a poem. 
Madame Lebrun’s wie bas staat gives 
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From The Land of Little Rain 


The translation is satisfactory and Mr. 
Strachey has judiciously abridged the 
original, in order to bring the volume 
within reasonable limits. The illustra- 
tions are reproductions from many of 
Madame Lebrun’s paintings, beautifully 
printed in sepia. 

Some chapters from Mr, Gilson’s In the 
Morning Glow form the text * for charm- 
ing pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Her children are delightful, the parents 
hardly less so and the large plate sepia 
reproductions bring out the qualities of 
the original drawings in a remarkable 
way. The marginal decorations help also 
to make it beautiful. 

Two bookst which will delight every 
holiday purchaser who thinks of the pleas- 
ure both of parents and their children are 
what we might call the Great Books of 
the Cat and of the Child. They deserve 
this name by reason of their large pages 
and the ambitious and delightful quality 
of their pictures. The plates in both 
-ases are the main thing, but the text, if 


subordinate, is appropriate and makes 
genial and enjoyable reading. They 


stand quite by themselves among the 
illustrated editions of the holiday sea- 
son with a rare combination of beauty 
in which both artists and publishers 
have had their part. 
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From Mrs. Wiggs 


THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA 


an interesting account both of one of the 
greatest women in the history of art, of 
her times and of the people whom, as a 
portrait painter, she met or painted. 


*Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun, translated by 
Lionel Strachey. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.75 net. 


* Mother and Father, by Roy Rolfe Gilson. pp. 64. 


Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

+The Book of the Cat, drawings in color by Eliza- 
beth E. Bonsall, with stories and§verse by Mabel Hum- 
phrey. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

+The Book of the Child, pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green. Stories and verses 
by Mabel Humphrey. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00, 
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From A Little Brother to the Bear 


Mr. Gibson’s pictures rather gain than 
lose by being gathered together from the 
periodicals in this handsome volume * 
with its large pages. If he never gets 
very far away from the original *‘ Gibson 
girl,’ his invention of motive and situa- 
tion lasts remarkably. The humor of 
these scenes is seldom forced, and the 
satire on social life redeems the cartoons 
from the reproach of same- 
ness. Everybody will like 
to look over it and young 
men and women especially 
will laugh in company. 


Wear and Table-Ware 


The Puritans were not 
so dull and drab as they 
are painted, says Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle in her lively 
and comprehensive vol- 
umest descriptive of 
American costume. The 
uninitiated reader will be 
amazed at the wealth of 
material which she has 
gathered and at the en- 
joyment which she so 
easily contrives to make 
him share in mufflers 
and furbelows, pelerines, 
virago sleeves, strips and 
stomachers. There is no 
lack of human nature, 
often in the undress of 
personal vanity, which she 
puts on show with a hu- 
morous pleasure in the 
exhibition. She has col- 
lected illustrations from 
many sources on both sides 
of the Atlantic and made 
both old portraits and the 
accumulated treasures of 
the museums serve her 
plans. The books are 
handsomely bound in green 
and white and tastefully 
decorated. They area 
storehouse of. information 
which is never allowed to 
drag or to weary the reader. 

Those who are interested 
in old silver are very much 
interested indeed. Mr. Montague How- 
ard’s large and handsome book? is de- 
voted to a study of old pieces manufac- 
tured in London, with a full study of 
makers’ marks, hall-marks and dated lists 
of old London silversmiths. Chapters are 
given to particular pieces after an intro- 
duction which deals with the history of 


Harper & Bros. 


*Eighty Drawings including the Weaker Sex, by C. D. 
Gibson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $4.20, 

+ Two Centuries of Costume in America, by Alice Morse 
Earle. 2 vols. pp. 824. Macmillan Co, $5.00 net. 

+Old London Silver, by Montague Howard. pp. 405. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $12.50 net. 
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the silversmith’s art in England. It con- 
tains also a chapter on Frauds. The 
illustrations from old pieces are in the 
highest style of photographic reproduc- 
tive art, while a number of full-page color 
plates reproduce important pieces in sil- 
ver-gilt. The whole is on a scale of 
magnificence which will appeal to the 
heart of the collector and the biblioma- 
niac, 


Some Holiday Editions 


It is a pleasure to have in its complete 
form the edition of Shakespeare * from 
the first folio which we have praised 
from time to time as the volumes ap- 
peared and which now appeals to the pur- 
chaser in its twelve convenient and beau- 
tiful volumes in a handsome box. The 
print is good and the volumes of a con- 
venient size and weight for the hand. 
They are tastefully decorated and bound 





From The Hunting of the Snark 


and make a remarkably compact and 
beautiful set of volumes. The edition 
follows the text of the first folio with 
the addition of introductions and notes 
showing the most important variations 
in other editions or suggested by the 
commentators. 

If any recent writer is entitled to the 
glory of an illustrated edition in perfect 
form and with sympathically interpreta- 

*Shakespeare’s Works, Pembroke edition, XII, edited 


by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $9.00. 
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From A Little Brother to the Bear 


tive pictures, it is the creator of Mrs. 
Wiggs and Lovey Mary. The publishers 
have exhausted the resources of the illus- 
trator’s and book-maker’s art in giving 
fitting form to this attractive and beauti- 
ful holiday edition.* 

We can take unalloyed pleasure also in 
a holiday edition in two handsome vol- 
umes of Mr. Fiske’s story of the Middle 
State colonies,+ which is a fine example 
of the book-maker’s art. The illustra- 
tions have been selected from wide fields 
with discriminating care and good taste. 
They comprise portraits, maps, facsimiles, 
contemporary reviews, prints and other 
historic material. The 
books and pictures will 
delight the student and 
form a valuable addition 
to the library of American 
history. 

Secretary Hay’s book of 
Spanish travelf requires 
no reintroduction to in- 
telligent readers. It.was 
a happy thought of the 
publisher to issue this 
handsome edition and to 
call in the assistance of 
Mr. Joseph Pennell as il- 
lustrator. A few of the 
original chapters have been 
omitted but the book is 
otherwise as it appeared 
in 1871. The pictures usu- 
ally have a pleasing qual- 
ity and sometimes reach a 
very high-water mark of 
beauty. 

Lewis Carroll’s verse we 
believe has never before 
been collected in one vol- 
ume. It lends itself to 
Mr. Peter Newell’s pecul- 
iar humor of illustration 
better even than his prose. 
The book § includes all the 
verse, both serious and 
humorous, from the works. 
Delightfully amusing full- 
page pictures and marginal 
designs in olive-green add 
to the attraction of the 
pages. 


HOLIDAY FICTION 


The Book of Months, by 
E. F. Benson. pp. 298. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50 net. 


A slender love story runs 
through these chapters, each 
of which bears the name and 
in a measure shares the mood of a month. 
Grindelwald, Bayreuth, Capri, as well as 
England furnish the setting, and Mr. Benson 
mingles his philosophy and gossip in pleasant 
fashion. Quotable passages abound. 


*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, by Alice Hegan 
Rice. pp. 225. Century Co. $2.00, 

Lovey Mary, by Alice Hegan Rice. pp. 236. Century 
Co. #2.00. 

+ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, by John 


Fiske. 2 vols. pp. 255, 375. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$8.00. 

+Castilian Days, by John Hay. pp. 343. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. $3.00, 

§ The Hunting of the Snark, and Other Poems, by 
Lewis Carroll. pp. 248. Harper & Bros. $3.00 net. 
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Through the Gates ¢ Old Romance, 
—_ Mills. pp. 282. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


by W. 
$2.00 


A group of old time romances charmingly told 
for modern readers. Benjamin West, Major 
André, Philip Freneau, Aaron Burr and other 
famous gentlemen are among the heroes, and 
the stories move with the stately grace to be 
expected of these gallants and the fair ones 
they courted. Many interesting portraits are 
among the illustrations. One of the daintiest 
of the holiday editions. 

George Washington Jones, by Kuth McEnery 

Stuart. pp. 147. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 
A story of New Orleans and the re-establish- 
ment of such a family connection between a 
wealthy woman and a Negro attendant as ex- 
isted in the days before the war. The autlior 
is always mistress of the Negro character and 
dialect. Her picture of the boy, with his ad- 
miration for the quality and his contempt for 
no-account niggers, is pleasantly humorous. 
It is an appropriate and enjoyable story for 
the a. oe season. 

he Jumping Frog, iby Mark Twain. 

fete r& Bas $1 
If the reader thought all the fun had been ex- 
tracted from Mark Twain’s first famous story, 
this book will convince him of his mistake. 
Mr. Clemens pretends to have written it in 
self-defense, the story having been translated 
into the greatest of the French reviews by 
way of showing that it was not so funny, af- 
ter all. He reprints this French translation, 
and laboriously, and of course amusingly, re- 
translates into English. The result isa new 
chapter of fun, appropriately illustrated by 
F, Strothman. 

American Myths and Jesends, 


Skinner. 2 vols. pp. 352, 347. 
cott Co. $2.50 net. 


These two volumes with their pretty green 
cloth binding and handsome pages are a con- 
tinuation of the author’s Myths and Legends 
of Our Own Land. His study has brought to 
light abundant further material. The scenes 
are in many localities, East’and West, and 
well iilustrate the inevitable growth of legend 
wherever human beings take possession of the 
land. The volumes in their box make a hand- 
some holiday gift. 

The Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorue. 

pp. 516. Howard Wilford Bell. 51 cents. 


Letters and Addresses of Abraham Lincoln. 
yp. 399. Howard Wilford Bell. The Unit 


ooks. New York city. 66 cents. 
These volumes are numbers 1 and 2 of a 
series issued upon a new plan. They are 
called The Unit Books, which means that the 
price is fixed by the number of pages. These 
consist respectively of twenty-one and sixteen 
units. The books are compact, printed in 


pp. 66, 


by Chas. M. 
J. B. Lippin- 
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good type on sufiiciently 
opaque paper and simply 
but attractively bound in 
dark green cloth. They 
are issued by agreement 
with copyright holders 
and bring classical works 
within the reader’s reach 
at a very reasonable price. 
Esther Burr’s Journal, 
edited by Jeremiah Eames 
Rankin. pp. 100. Wood- 
ward & Lot irop, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1.00 net. 


A third edition in hand- 
some form of Dr. Rankin’s 
imaginative romance of 
the Edwards and Burr 
households. 

Littledom Castle, by Mrs. 


M.H. Spielmann. pp. 377. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


These stories are satires 
on the motives of the ordi- 
nary fairy tale, or genial 
inventions in an imaginary 
world, told with not a lit- 
tle charm and humor. The 
best claim of the book 
upon attention is the sym- 
pathetic illustrations by 
English artists of note. 
For one of these stories 
Kate Greenaway made 
almost the last drawings 
of her life. The reader 
will enjoy the stories and 
appreciate the variety, the 
appropriateness and artis- 
tic charm of the pictures. 


From Music in Art 


Gustave Flaubert. pp. 207. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.0¢ 


Prosper a pp. 
Sons. $1.00. 


Numbers of the series called Little French 
Masterpieces, edited by Alexander Jessup, 
handsomely bound in flexible morocco. The 
first contains three stories of Flaubert’s, 
translated by George Burnham Ives with an 


247. G. P. Putnam’s 
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introduction by Frank Thomas Marzials, and 
a portrait. The translations of Mérimée’s 
four stories are by the same hand as the 
other, but the introduction is written by Grace 
King. 

The Hummi Top, translated by Blanche 


ing 
Willis Howard, illustrated by Albert D. Blash- 
field. pp.‘ . A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Biashfield has entered into the spirit of 
this German story of the reversal of human 
judgments at the heavenly gate and his pic- 
tures are delightful in feeling. The transla- 
tion by Blanche Willis Howard preserves the 
simplicity and humor of the original. 


MUSIC 
a in Art, by Luna May Ennis. 
. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 

A oes of the Art Lover’s series devoted 
to the interpretations of musical scenes and 
characters in the graphic and the plastic arts. 
The chapters carry the reader into many fields 
and combine information and entertainment in 
an agreeable way. The illustrations are taken 
from pictures, statues and reliefs from classic, 
renaissance and modern art. 

Woman’s Work in Music, by Arthur Elson. 

pp. 269. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
Mr. Elson has gathered from many sources 
material relating to the achievements of women 
in music. The treatment is partly biograph- 
ical and partly critical. Many illustrations— 
some of modern singers—are of unusual inter- 
est. A book for general readers rather than 
scholars. 

The Saviour’s Advent, words and music com- 


yjiled and written by E. B. Story. pp. 45. Bb. F 
Vood Music Co., Boston. 50 cénts net. 


A musical service for Christmas prepared for 
the Edwards Church, Northampton, where it 
was first sung in 1901. It is planned to occupy 
about three-quarters of an hour and may there- 
fore be supplemented or by preference pre- 
luded by other parts of service. 

The Love Affairs of Great Mogae, ” 


Rupert Hughes. 2 vols. pp. 307, 305 
Page & Co. $3.20 net. 


Studies in the lives of great musicians. Many 
of the chapters have appeared separately in 


From Memoirs of Madame Lebrun 
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the periodicals. They are written with a 
view to interest the general public, and will 
bring the experiences and trials of the great 
composers to the knowledge of many readers. 
Handsomely made, with many portraits. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


A Little Brother of the Bear, by Wm. .J. 
pp. 280. Ginn & Co. 


Long. 


Mr. Long’s studies of animal life are always 
interesting. The book is beautifully made 


and charmingly illustrated. It is prefaced by 
a chapter in which the author describes his 
point of view and justifies his method. The 
sketches have to do with the raccoon, the 
woodcock, wild cats and their hunting, toads, 
the bears and the kingfishers. They illustrate 
Mr. Long’s theory of the individual develop- 
ment of the creatures of the wild and will 
serve a good purpose if they set us all to 
observing the habits of animals and what 
passes in the woods and fields. 

Two Little Savages, by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

pp. 552. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 ne 
The title page of this sumptuous book pictures 
a boy slaking his*thirst at the bucket of a well. 
Beneath are the symbols of his thirst delineated 
in totem fashion, birds, blossoms and stars. 
The author’s preface is, ‘‘ Because I have 
known the torment of thirst | would dig a 
well where others may drink.” Yan is a mis- 
understood boy who has this instinct for wild 
life and woodlore. Sam is a woodland chap of 
kindred spirit. They camp for a month in a 
tepee of their own making, trying in every 
way to imitate the customs of the Indians and 
observing each day some new wonder of the 
woods. The narrative gives the author an 
opportunity to fire his young readers’ hearts 
with longings to try some of the sports and 
handicraft which he makes so practicable. 
The book forms a splendid boys’ manual of 
outdoor life. 

The Country Boy, by Forrest Crissey. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
The story of the inner life of a little country 
lad from the day he is startled out of the 
dreams of childhood and consciously impressed 
with the world around him. So intimate and 
circumstantial is the narration that one is in- 
clined to give it an autobiographical value. 
But it possesses also a literary value of no 


pp. 3800, 
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slight order. Its power lies almost wholly in 
its atmosphere, broad but naive humor and 
power of presenting a picture. 
Little Rivers, by Henry van Dyke. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
A daintily illustrated library edition of the 
author’s most popular work, which will make 
its appeal to the eyes as well as the judgment 
of holiday purchasers. 


pp. 348. 


FOR CHILDREN 

Jo’s Boys, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

tle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
This edition of one of the best of Miss Alcott’s 
stories is in the handsome form which we have 
noted in previous seasons and contains fifteen 
illustrations by Ellen Wetherald Ahrens. Miss 
Aleott’s enduring popularity finds in this vol- 
ume the complement of satisfactory form both 
for the library and the enjoyment of children. 

Children of the Azotic by the Snow Baby and 

Her Mother. pp. 12¢ F. "A. Stokes Co. $1.20 

net. 
Further travels and adventures of the Snow 
Baby, Marie Ahnighito Peary, describing her 
voyage with her mother in the ship which 
went North with stores for her father, Lieu- 
tenant Peary. The photographs of scenes 
and people are remarkably clear and well 
reproduced and the book will take children 
into an unaccustomed and interesting coun- 
try. 

2g Book of Gnomes, by Fred E. 

. P. Dutton & Co, $2. 

x ‘English book, beautifully illustrated with 
colored plates and brown tinted pictures with 
merry verse thrown into the form of a panto- 
mime. ‘The subject is a fairy feast in the 
woods and the rhymes have an unusually easy 
swing and a pleasant humor. Artist and poet 
have made an attractive book. 

The Child’s Book cs Knowledge, by Harry 
Rountree. pp. 8 . P. Dutton & Co. $1.56 
Mr. Rountree’s anicaes are artistic as oak as 
amusing. They are reproduced in process 
plates from wash drawings. The idea of the 
book is to take the definitions of grammar and 
geography and illustrate them graphically and 
humorously. It is an original idea carried out 

with remarkable spirit. 


pp. 358. Lit- 


Weatherly. 
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India Rubber Jack, by W. C. F. Richardson. 
pp. 124. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 


An amusing story with clever colored pictures 
by Gerard Sichel uf a shipwrecked baby, 
nursed by an India rubber tree. A little book 
with a few good laughs in it. 

Pickaback Songs, words by Myrtle Reed, music 


by Eva C. Hart, eoares by Ike Morgan. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Songs, music and jolly colored pictures for lit- 
tle children, printed on large pages. 
A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys, Tangle- 


wood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. pp. 180, 

222. KE. P. button & Co. Each, $1.50. 
The color plates in these volumes are by H. 
Granville Fell. They will suggest a good deal 
to an imaginative child. The books are light 
in weight and yet clearly printed on paper of 
fine quality. They would be a treasure to the 
child and would at the same time entirely sat- 
isfy the good taste of the donor. 

The Little Christmas ce, by, Jane Scott 

ee pp. 109. L. C. Page & Co. 40 cents 

he 


A story of child life in Switzerland, in which 
the forests about Geneva and the streets of 
the town afford scenery, and the contrasts of 
life between the nobles and the peasantry 
afford variety and color. A pleasant and 
pathetic story. 

A Christmas Stocking, by Annie Flint. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co. 35 cents. 
The author calls this little book a stocking full 
of stories fur girls and boys. It contains five 
pretty tales of the experiences of children and 
their elders at Christmas time. 

In Gnome Man’s Land, by 0. H. 

schalk. F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 
A boy’s visit to the land just under the earth, 
narrated in fluent rhyme with illustrations 
which picture the roots and tubers as charac- 
ters in a royal court and army. 

Laurel Leaves for Little Folk, edited by Mary 
= pp. 152. Lee & ‘Shepard. $2.50 
A book which reminds us of the old literary 
annuals of more than a generation ago. It 
is made up of pictures, stories, poems and 
sketches selected or contributed. The book 
contains pretty pictures, both decorative and 
imaginative, and a good deal of interesting 

material, but without any unifying link. 


pp. 40. 
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The Merrylinks, Alice Brown, garetts 

by Louise ‘Clarke. Mechare Phillips & 0. 
Amusing composite, or rather dual 1 
such as the squirrelelephant and the pelican- 
aconda, described in quatrains and pictures. 


Billy Whisker’s Kids, by Frances Trego Mont- 
gomery. pp. 134, Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.00. 


The Surpris: Adventures of the Man in 
the Moon, by Ray M. Steward. pp. 142. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.00 net. 


Tells how the Man in the Moon made the 
acquaintance of Santa Claus, Cinderella, Rob- 
inson Crusoe and several other nursery favor- 
ites. It isa jolly narative of adventures, full 
of the sort of fun little children can appreciate. 


TRAVEL 

A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald, by Daniel 

P. Rhodes. pp. 235. Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Rhodes is an enthusiast both about the 
beauties of the region he describes and for 
mountain climbing, and the peak and glacier 
trips in particular, He emphasizes the charms 
of Switzerland in the winter time, and gives a 
good account of the sports of that season. It 
isa book to make the would-be traveler long 
to share the walks and experiences described, 
and it is fully and beautifully illustrated. A 
good map of the region makes a further claim 
upon the interest of travelers. 

The Land of Heather, by Clifton Johnson. 

pp. 258. Maemillan Co. $2.00 net. 
Faithful descriptions of the byways of Scot- 
land, its cities and its country folk. Readers 
of The Congregationalist are familiar with 
Mr. Johnson’s work. He is a lover of natural 
scenery, lingers in out of the way places long 
enough to become acquainted with the people, 
writes sympathetically and as a trained ob- 
server, and has made excellent use of his 
camera. His illustrations harmonize with his 
descriptions. Bits. f history and humor, folk 
lore, and stories make the book valuable to 
the tourist and dear to the Scot. 

Bogtince, Days, by Chas. Sprague Smith. pp. 

232. A. Wessels Co. $3.50 net. 
A new edition of Mr. Smith’s interesting ac- 
count of holidays spent with the French ar- 
tists in Barbizon, of which he gave some 
account a year ago. This Fontainebleau edi- 
tion contains the beautiful illustrations which 
we praised, and is in all respects a handsome 
holiday book. 

The Cathedrals of Northern France, by Fran- 

cis Miltoun. pp. 400. L.C. Page & Co. $1.60, 
Mr. Miltoun’s descriptions of the land of the 
greatest Gothic churches are provided with il- 
lustrations, plans and diagrams by Blanche 
McManus. It is familiar ground, but the 
material is of such interest that it is pleasant 
to traverse it again in the company of an in- 
teresting guide. The book covers the ground 
more comprehensively than many of its class. 

Dickens’ ea by Francis Miltoun. pp. 

300. L.C. Page & Co. $1.60. 
There is a wenith of material which might 
properly appear in a volume with this title 
and we do not always approve of Mr. Mil- 
toun’s choices from it. Too much is told in 
some instances, too little in others. A chrono- 
logical list of Dickens’s writings is supplied, 
with a carefully compiled index of places 
named in them. Illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are numerous. 

Little J ourpaye to the Homes of Great Musi- 

cians. pp. 4 

Little Journeys to the Homes of En igh Au- 

thors, by Elbert Hubbard. pp. 419. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. Each $2.50. 
In these two volumes we have Mr. Hub- 
bard’s collected essays in biography and crit- 
icism. The large page gives opportunity for 
illustration by well-selected and beautifully 
reproduced portraits, and the volumes in their 
boxes make an attractive holiday showing. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 
My Old Maid’s Corner, by Lihe ag 
French. pp. 227. Century Co. $1. net. 

The chapters of this book are or thought 
ful to be mere reveries, yet there is a charm 
of reverie as well as of humor about them 
which will hold and delight the thoughtful 
reader. They are commentaries on life as seen 
by the sympathetic eyes and hearf of a woman. 
From this quiet corner we look out on the 
ways of men and women and in it we find 
keenness of vision combined with rest of heart. 
It is a little book but there is a good deal in it. 


The Diversions of a Book-Lover, | Adrian 
H. Joline. pp. 323. Harper & Bros. $3.00 net. 
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These rambling papers live in the atmosphere 
of the library—and a book-collector’s library 
at that. They treat with easy, but rather 
self-conscious, humor of the interests and 
oddities of authorship and the diversions and 
disappointments of the collection of printed 
rarities. Mr. Joline has known a good many 
interesting people and enjoys his own view of 
life. He is good, because kindly and easy- 
going st 

The inship of metus by Bliss Carman. pp. 

208. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Cissaitactitie essays on topics of interest in 
human life and themes which appeal to the 
nature-lover. Such chapter headings as The 
Art of Life, The Crime of Ugliness, The Ver- 
nal Ides, April in Town, Careless Nature and 
The Luxury of Being Poor will suggest the 
scope and material of the book. Beautifully 
printed and appropriately bound, and contains 
a striking portrait of the author. 


VERSE 
Poems You Ought to Know, selected ", fy 
W. Peattie. pp. 8030. F. H. Revell Co. 50 


net. 
The poems which make up this anthology 
were selected for the columns of the Chicago 
Tribune, in part by the good taste of the edi- 
tor and in part by popular vote and demand. 
There is hardly anything here which one 
would wish to exclude on the ground of slight 
literary value. Most of the poems are com- 
plete, a few are extracts from longer poems. 
The book is ornamented with appropriate 
head and tailpieces by Ellsworth Young. 
Christmas Songs and Easter Carols, by Phil- 
oe Brooks. pp. 46. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 
net. 
A pretty edition bound in white and gold of 
the familiar and delightful religious poems of 
Christmas and Easter time by elonstai: Brooks. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam of Naisha- 
par. pp. 100. G. P. Putam'e Sone. 80 cents 
net, 
Literally a vest pocket edition, a stanza length- 
wise toa page. Neat and gilt-edged. 
Men and Women, by Robert Browning pp. 
312. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A volume of Miranda’s AP sonal 
printed on pages unusually wide. The illus- 
trations are by Henry Ospovat. The head 
and tailpieces we find more pleasing than the 
full-page plates, which must have cost the 
publishers an unusual expenditure for ink. 

A Christmas Snowflake, by Anna J. Grannis. 
pp. 22. C. M. Gaines, Hartford, Ct. 50 cents. 
Rhymes about Christmas joys and Santa 
Claus, with pictures of the good saint, of a 
snowy world and happy children; making a 

pretty book. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. pp. 152. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 
Mr. Christy has turned from illustrating mod- 
ern novels to make pictures for Longfellow’s 
most popular poem. Behind their mask of co- 
lonial dress and armor, the faces, both of the 
men and women, are extremely suggestive of 
the stage. They may appeal to the circle of 
Mr. Christy’s devoted admirers but can hardly 
be said sympathetically to interpret the spirit 
and manners of the Pilgrim colony. 


Beautifully 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mother of Washington and Her Times, 
by wy moe A. Pryor. pp. 367. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net 


Mrs. Pryor brings the cultivated enthusiasm 
of a Virginian to this account of life among 
the planters in the generation before the Rev- 
olution. She has collected abundant histor- 
ical and biographical material, together with 
much that gives us graphic notions of the 
social life of the time, and her descriptions 
never sink to the level of the trivial. Her 
story is relieved by a keen sense of humor 
and is told with charm of style as well as 
variety of interest. The book is beautifully 
made and the plates are of unusual interest, 
both as portraits and pictures of scenery and 
old colonial houses. 

Prigudens r OY Ep Black. pp. 244. Fleming 
A large-paged holiday edition with marginal 
decorations and handsome cover of Mr. 
Black’s enjoyable and helpful book which was 
first published five years ago. Weare glad to 
call renewed attention to its high qualities and 
to recommend it to our readers in this appro- 
priate and pleasing form. It would be espe- 
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cially for the profit and enjoyment of young 
men. 

Work, by hat Black. 

Revell Co. $1.2 
Mr. Black’s new ‘book, also brought out in 
attractive holiday form, is as inspiring as it is 
practical and thoughtful. Those who have 
learned by experience the blessedness of work 
will appreciate the ground which the book 
covers: work as a habit, a fine art, a moral 
necessity for ourselves, a duty to our fellow- 
men. But its largest helpfulness will be for 
young men and women who are forming their 
ideals and_bowing their heads to the yoke. It 
seems to us that no young man who reads Mr. 
Black’s earnest pleas for faithfulness will ever 
turn out shoddy work; or regard his daily labor 
as pure drudgery after lifting his eyes to the 
author’s high ideals of service to God and man. 
The religious feeling which underlies the 
whole book culminates in the last chapter on 
The Consecration of Work. 

The Romance of Old New England Churches, 

by Mary ©. Crawford. pp.379. L.C. Page & Co. 
To her Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees Mary C. Crawford has this year added 
an account of some of the more interesting of 
the churches of that region. Her method is 
partly descriptive and partly biographical. 
Such subjects as Parson Smith’s daughter 
Abigail, John Eliot and his Indians and the 
wooing of Esther Edwards afford material for 
picturesque chapters. The author has suc- 
ceeded in introducing into her story incidents 
from the history of most of the prominent 
Christian denominations. Illustrated with 
portraits and photographs. 

The Little Tea Book, compiled oy Arthur Gray. 

pp. 99. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.2 
Tea, its history, legends and esentiatiene. is 
the theme of this steeping of literary extracts, 
oddly cased in a rough coat of the Chinese 
sacking with which tea bales are covered. 


pp. 246. Fleming H. 


Over the Black Coffee, | compiled by Arthur 
Gray. pp.107. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25, 


A compilation of prose and verse relating to 
coffee and coffee houses and their literary 
legends, making a neat book sent out in a 
miniature coffee sack. 


Socrates. pp. 137. Century Co. $1.00. 
A number of the handsome little leather-bound 
Thumbnail Series, containing Jowett’s trans- 
lation of Plato’s Apology, of Socrates and 
Crito with a part of his Phedo. The book is 
small enough for the vest pocket, but print 
and paper are all that could be desired. 

The City of the King, by Mrs. Lew Wallace. 

pp. 97. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
A study of Jerusalem in the time of Christ’s 
childhood, which contains, however, a large 
element of what the author herself saw in her 
visits to Jerusalem. It is embellished with 
good pictures of scenes and buildings. 

Thoughts for Every-Day Living, from the 

spoken and written words of Maltbie Davenport 


. Babeock. pp. 192. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $2.00 
“net. 


A handsome holiday edition of a book which 
is at once the memorial of a beloved pastor 
and a storehouse of helpful thoughts bril- 
liantly expressed in prose and verse. 
Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux, by Eliz- 


abeth W. ae pp. 460. . P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00 net 


Mrs. Champney makes the chateaux associ- 
ated with the Bourbon kings of France, and 
pre-eminently Versailles, texts for interesting 
descriptive and historical chapters which 
include accounts of many noteworthy and 
romantic personalities. The illustrations are 
photographs or reproductions from portraits, 
with a frontispiece in color of the garden of 
Versailles. The volume-will commend itself 
to the searcher for holiday remembrances. 
“Child Life in Many Lands, edited by H. Clay 


Trumbull, D. D. pp. 16. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Child Life in Many Lands consists of short 
studies of children by missionaries and others 
who have spent years in intimate study of the 
life of those whom they describe. The names 
of such writers as Mrs. J. C. Hepburn for 
Japan, Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman for the 
American Indians, Mrs. James 8S. Dennis for 
child life in India and Lieutenant Schwatka 
for the children of the arctic North will sug- 
gest the authority and the quality of the 
sketches. There are a few well-chosen illus- 
trations and the book is briefly introduced by 
Henry Clay Trumbull. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXXVI. THE VINE-CLAD PORCIB 

It was the nursing, all agreed, that brought 
John Bowman from the gates of death to life 
and strength again. 

That night he slept, and the doctor, who 
had come to fight with death, could only watch 
and wonder. In the morning the flame of life 
was low and flickering still, but the delirium 
was gone. 

Then he nearly lost his nurse; for Hilda 
drew back from the recognition which must 
be inevitable, and which she felt she could not 
bear. But the doctor urged and De Wette 
begged, and there was no one to assume the 
place of urgent need, and at last her patient’s 
eyes which brightened when she came and 
darkened when she left his side persuaded 
her. 

What could she do? It was a task she had 
not sought. Her uncle’s wish was evident in 
every look and word. There would be time 
for explanations, which now were evidently 
impossible, when strength came back to John. 
And if, for lack of her, he, too, should die— 
the thought was terrible. After all, she was 
no longer a timid girl, but a woman who had 
known the sweet and bitter of our earthly life, 
and learned that service is the way to happi- 
ness. Last of all came the thought of wages. 
She who had been penniless was earning hon- 
est bread for her two children and her recon- 
ciliation with her uncle had no marring touch 
of dependence in it. 

Up to this time De Wette had avoided ex- 
planation. It was in his heart to do so much, 
and it was such a joy to see Hilda in the dear 
old gowns of ancient days! For the moment 
the old man was resting in a sense of sweet 
content which he was loath to disturb. Hilda 
had come back tohim. The long years seemed 
like a dream: Hilda’s presence was the glad 
reality. He forgot business, forgot wealth, 
forgot all—but loving. Some day he would 
tell Hilda that he had made and saved this 
fortune all for her, but not yet. He had seen 
so much of the flattery rich men owe to wealth 
that when he discovered that Hilda did not 
know he owned a dollar, and loved him for 
himself alone, the thought was so sweet that 
he lingered in it. 

Once or twice he. began, but unworldly 
Hilda was slow to catch his meaning. Money 
for her, fresh from the camp and the poor- 
house, meant enough to keep the wolf from 
the door. She liked to be independent. She 
even showed some signs of mothering De 
Wette, and amused him so much one day by 
talking of the wages she would earn, now that 
the doctor had praised her nursing, and asking 
whether John Bowman really could afford to 
pay what Kate had offered her, that be rolled 
it under his tongue as the best of jokes, and 
assured her that he would help John out when 
he got well—if he made a fuss about it. 

He told John Bowman of it as a cheerful 
joke, and was astonished when John’s eyes 
lighted up, and he asked him not to tell. 

** Let me tell her, by and by,” the sick man 
begged with so much earnestness that De 
Wette promised—only to repent a thousand 
times when Hilda told him bit by bit of her 
experiences, and he saw how pitifully small 
her possessions were, so that she was depend- 
ent on her old wardrobe for the clothing 
needed for herself and her child. 

After all, there was a barrier to the frank- 
ness of their talk. Up to the eve of her elope- 
ment all was clear, but of De Wette’s bitter 
words that night upon the porch and of the 
parting neither could bring themselves to 
speak. Hilda avoided questions, with a wom- 


an’s intuition that her uncle did not wish to re- | 


calla painful scene. She was alsoafraid to ask 


much of the days that followed, for fear some 


thought of bitterness would come to spoil 
their present peace. 

Bowman was long in coming back to 
strength. From the first return of conscious- 
ness he followed Hilda in her ministering with 
eyes of wonder and of worship, asking no 
questions, making no comments, seeming only 
to thank God for a gift restored. 

‘The days went swiftly by and summer grew 
to its full splendor. De Wette lingered per- 
fectly content in Hilda’s presence and his en- 
joyment of his new-found treasure in her 
children’s love. Jack had arrived and soon 
was chief assistant on the farm. Mary had 
De Wette at her beck and call the whole day 
long, and was as happy as a bird in May. 
Peace after storm seemed to have come back 
to the farm, and brooded over it. 

Yet for Hilda’s heart there was still a miss- 
ing chord in the music. Day by day she fell 
under the old spell of John Bowman’s strength 
and felt the insistence of his claim upon her. 
But day by day she fought against it. Her 
recent widowhood, her loyalty to the dead, her 
poverty, her dread of change, that never yet 
had brought her good—all held her back from 
the least encouragement to her patient’s quiet 
wooing. 

At last John Bowman seemed to change. 

He avoided troubling her for what he 
needed. He evaded the casual touch of her 
hand. He eontented himself with the minis- 
try of ethers—Mary sometimes, or Jack, to 
whom he had taken a fancy. He would even 


call in Mrs. Wilkes and send Hilda out for 
long walks with De Wette or romps with 
Mary. 


There awoke a sense of jealousy in Hilda’s 
heart—resisted, but unconquerable. Hers was 
a love that grew in ministry, and to refuse her 
service seemed a cruelty.. Then she knew 
what had been growing secretly in her heart 
in those first days of John’s recovery. She 
was changed, then, so changed in character, or 
looks, or circumstances that John no longer 
eared for her. 

Hilda’s wages were paid at the end of every 
week by De Wette in the name of John, and 
she used the money in buying clothes for Jack 
and Mary and last of all herself, for she had 
nothing but the worn gown.in which she had 
come out of the poorhouse and the dresses of 
her childhood which De Wette had preserved. 

John grew stronger and more and more self- 
dependent, and at last, when he had been sit- 
ting up and was first able to be moved out- 
doors, with the week’s payment notice was 
given her that her services as nurse would not 
be needed after another week. 

She did not see the twinkle of anxiety and 
fun in De Wette’s eye as he said the words— 
her eyes were on the ground. But the dis- 
missal was bitter to her, and she was glad to 
slip away to her own room for the first ery in 
which she had indulged since she came. 

On the day when her time was out, John 
Bowman sat in the shadow of the vines on the 
little porch—so like the place they knew in 
the old childish days. He asked that Hilda 
might come to him, and De Wette, who bore 
the message, mysteriously disappeared as soon 
as he had delivered it. 

Hilda came down the stairs and appeared in 
the door dressed all in simple white. It was 
a gown of the old time which she had made 
over for herself, and there were tears of joy 
and sorrow mingled with the stitches as she 
worked. Mary had pinned a bow of scarlet 
ribbon, which Hilda had bought for her, in 
her mother’s hair. ‘* You shall wear it first, 
mamma,” she said, “and then I’ll like it bet- 
ter.”” A late flowering rose De Wette had 
brought was in her hand. The silence of late 
summer afternoon in all its brooding heat lay 
over the fair landscape and the ripening corn. 


John Bowman rose as she appeared and in 
vited her toa place in the corner of the wide 
seat. 

**1 have let you go, Hilda,”’ he said, ‘ be- 
cause I really don’t need a nurse any more.”’ 

He paused, but she in her confusion had 
never a word to say. 

‘You see,” John went on, ‘‘if you were to 
stay, I don’t know that I should ever want to 
get well, and that would hardly do, with all 
the harvesting.’’ 

** John, John,’’ she cried, ‘‘ will you never 
learn to spare yourself? You can’t do any 
harvesting. You haven’t strength.’’ 

‘** There is another reason,’’ continued John, 
without regarding her swift-spoken words. 
‘*T had a proposition to make to you, and I 
couldn’t make it to my nurse. I wanted you 
to be free—as free as I am. And ‘then I 
wanted to say—I love you, Hilda.” 

** John! John! ”’— 

* Wait, Hilda, hear me out. I want you 
always, but I know I am not gay and lively. 
I want you to be free to choose, for if you give 
yourself to me I shall never let you go.”’ 

‘But, John, I am so old, and I have seen 
such sorrow! ”’ 

** Just as old as Tam! You know our birth- 
days are just a month apart. And you have 
no monopoly of sorrow.” 

* But I have nothing. 
poorhouse.”’ 

John Bowman laughed, a quiet laugh full of 
the mellowness of coming triumph. 

** Listen, Hilda! Will you buy me—you 
with your two children, me who have lost my 
child—you with the wages you have earned 
in taking care of an old friend?” 

** But it would not be fair.” 

**But, Hilda, do you know that you are one 
of the wealthiest women in the state of Michi- 
gan? Your uncle will give you a million 
dollars if you ask him; and I have little but 
this farm. If I had stood upon money I 
would never have dared to ask so wealthy a 
woman to take a poor man for her husband.” 

**T don’t know what you mean. My uncle 
never said a word to me about money.”’ 

**T suppose it wasn’t fair. I wouldn’t let 
him tell you how rich your are. But never 
mind that now. Hilda, I need you, I love 
you, I want you, just as I did when we were 
boy and girl together. Look up and answer 
me. Do you love me, Hilda? ” 

She did not look up, but by and by her hand 
stole out and rested in the large hand that was 
so white and thin. Pity for his weakness 
mingled with her love and taught her how to 
lift her eyes to his. He reached out an arm 
and drew her to his side and their lips met in 
a kiss. 

John Bowman begged that there might be 
no delay, and De Wette pleaded that he had 
neglected business to come and take care of 
John, and must be off again. Hilda yielded 
at last to their wishes, and prepared for a 
quiet wedding in the house that was to be her 
home. 

Andrews was asked to marry them, and 
came without knowing that De Wette’s niece 
was any one whom he had ever met. Of the 
neighbors only Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes were 
there. Norman and Meggie had come back 
from the East, and got word just in time to 
come. 

Meggie burst into the room where Hilda 
was putting on the simple bridal gown she 
had fashioned out of her summer dress of 
long ago, and they kissed and held each other 
off, and looked and kissed again. 

When the first tears and laughter were over, 
Meggie said: ‘‘ 1 have found Him, dear.’’ 

‘Found Norman, you mean? ” caressing the 
loving face that looked up at her. 

Meggie laughed and blushed: ‘‘ No, not Nor- 


I am just out of the 
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man, I never lost him—but Love you told me 
of—whom we call Christ.” 

And the two kissed and went hand in hand 
to the wedding. 

The bride came in, simply gowned, but ra- 
diant with the light of agreat happiness. Her 
hand rested lightly on De Wette’s arm, and 
with them, on one side and the other, Mary 
and Meggie. 

George Andrews looked at her, and looked 
again. “Why, Mrs. Clitheroe!’’ he said. 
“Can this be you?” 

“Yes, elder. Butif it had not been for you, 
what would have happened to us?”’ 

**God remembers. Iam only his messenger. 
He has others whom he might have sent. You 
know I promised you a good Thanksgiving.” 

**Tt is I that must give thanks,” said John 
Bowman, in his most solemn and serious tones. 

Then Hilda looked up at him, and a gleam 
of mischief came in the black depths of her 
eyes, that lit a sparkle in Meggie’s eyes as 
well. 

“It’s high time we were married, you dear 
old bear,” she said. 

(The end.) 





In and Around New York 


Prize Essays on Origin of the Bible 

Through Dr. White of the Bible Teacher’s 
Training School, Miss Helen Gould has offered 
prizes aggregating $1,750 for the best essays 
on the English Bible, covering particularly 
its origin and translation. The decisions are 
to be made next June by a committee of lead- 
ing Biblical authorities. The matter has 
aroused much local interest, partly because 
it is the outcome of a difference between Miss 
Gould and a Roman Catholic rector at Irving- 
ton, her home. Miss Gould has for some time 
maintained a sewing school for the poorer 
children of the locality, among whom were 
a number of Catholic children. These, it is 
alleged, have been withdrawn from the school 
by the priest’s orders, because he disapproved 
certain methods of the school. In correspond- 
ence, the rector told Miss Gould that the 
Bible used» by Protestants is incorrect, com- 
ing down only from the time of Henry VIII., 
while the Catholic Bible is the true version. 
Miss Gould is not seeking controversy, but 
the suggestion for the essays came from the 
incident. 


The Third Count of Church Attendance 

The third section of Manhattan Island, 
counted. Nov. 29 for church attendance, is ap- 
proximately what lies south of Central Park, 
extending from river to river, and south to 
Fourteenth Street. It was found that its 
churches were better attended in proportion 
to population than were those of the northern 
districts. Reasons for the high average are 
found, it is thought, in the fact that it contains 
more residences and fewer apartment houses 
than the districts previously counted; that 
many of its church members live outside the 
district; and that it contains a large number 
of hotels drawing many strangers. It has 127 
places of worship, 24 being Roman Catholic. 
Of the population, 384,171, the Roman Church 
claims 145,750 and the Protestant population, 
judged by the actual membership figures of 
47,470, is 166,145. At the 103 Protestant churches 
the total attendance, morning and evening, was 
40,402, or 7,370 less than the membership. 
Catholic churches had 85,512 people, 60,238 less 
than the number of adherents claimed. The 
notable fact about these figures is the poor 
showing of the Catholic churches compared 
with those of the same body in other districts, 
Of the Protestant churches, four religious 
bodies had larger attendance than member- 
ship, Methodist, Unitarian, Congregational 
and Reformed. The three Congregational 
churches, Broadway Tabernacle, Bethany and 
the Armenian, have 898 members and 905 were 
present at the services, an unusually large pro- 
portion, 393, being men. It was noted in this 
district as in the previous ones that the best 
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attendance in proportion to membership, is 
found in small churches. Those with overa 
thousand members make usually a poorer 
showing than churches of 100 to 400. The 
large Catholic churches have similarly poor 
attendance, when compared with smaller par- 
ishes. 
The People’s Palace Really Begun 

The corner stone of the People’s Palace on 
Bergen Avenue, one of the highest points in 
Jersey City, was laid Nov. 28. This proposed 
$100,000 structure is presented to First Church 
through the generosity of Mr. Joseph Mill- 
bank, a friend of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Scud- 
der. On the plan outlined by Walter Besant, 
it is designed to provide innocent recreation 
in wholesome surroundings for All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men—and women, regardless of 
sect. It will thus be a powerful antidote to 
the saloon and other vicious resorts. 

Cc. N. A. 


Refilling Pylpits 

A few weeks ago the churches south of Worces- 
ter, Mass., held many vacant pulpits. November 
witnessed the issuance of calls which will reduce 
the number materially. Rev. J. L. Evans has just 
begun his pastorate in Auburn, after a brief service 
in Falls Village, Ct. Southbridge expects a favor- 
able reply from the recent pastor’s assistant in 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Rev. G. A. Gor- 
don. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are natives of 
Worcester. On Dec. 15, Rey. C. M. Crooks of Cole- 
raine will begin work at Saundersville, succeeding 
Rev. David Howie. Uxbridge and Upton are still 
spying out and expect to fill vacancies ere long. 

A conspicuous loss to the ministerial force of 
this section of the county—and one which will be 
felt elsewhere in Massachusetts—is the departure 
of Rev. G. P. Eastman of Millbury Second to accept 
a call to Orange, N. J. It is twelve years since Mr. 
Eastman was installed in Millbury, fruitful years 
to both minister and people. He has greatly en- 
deared himself to the community and neighboring 
towns have also found use for his gifts. As presi- 
dent of the Worcester Congregational Club, secre- 
tary of the commfttee on home missionary work in 
the General Association, and elsewhere in impor- 
tant positions he has added ability in affairs to his 
reputation as pastor and teacher. He will enter 
upon his duties at Orange, Jan. 1. This church 
awaits its new pastor with a thoroughly equipped ; 
plant in the residential section, but. in close touch 
also with manufacturing interests. Among its min- 
isters have been Rev. G. B. Bacon and Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, late of Howard University. Ww. P. LL. 








The Almighty’s shadow is a starlit night; 
His cloud is ever full of hidden light. 
—Samuel Longfellow, 
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Suits and Jackets 


MADE TO ORDER IN ONE WEEK 


*8 to °40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


E prettiest el 
ment is abso- 
lutely worthless 

unless it fits nicely. 
Ready-made garments 
are made up by the 
thousands for ready- 
made figures. They 
lack individuality and 
you are likely to find 
exact duplicates being 
worn by others. 

We keep no ready- 
made g , but make 
every garment es- 
pecially to order. You 
choose your style frem 
our catalogue illus- 
trating 126 of the 
latest New York fash- 
ions, and your ma- 
terial from our stock 
of over 400 foreign 
and domestic fabrics, 
samples of which we 
sen ae hey <A gg 

ites. You may select the jacket 
of one style, the skirt of another and the sleeve 





of a third, if you prefer, and have the garment 
made according to your own taste. 

We cut and make our garments according to our own 
original system, which is used by no other concern. This 
is one of the secrets of our wonderful success in making 
perfect-fitting garments from measurements sent us by 
mail. Under our method we emphasize the good points 


of the figure and corneal the defects. We know we 


can fit yeu, but if a garment which we make for you 
is not absolutely satisfactory in every respect, send it 
back promptly and we will refund your money. You 
take no risk in dealing with us. 

Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
TAILORED SUITS, - - $8 to $4C 


VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - $4 to $20 
STYLISH JACKETS, - $8 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully ; your letters will be answered by womer 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
you..desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 

hen you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands,and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest sam- 
ee will be sont fe »y return mail to any part of the 

Jnited States. sk for Winter Catalogue No. 52. 
Menjfion whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 years. 











Corn Syrup is not & m 
nutritioussyrup. 
keep its goodness 





Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 

made from corn, with the food value of the grain 
retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 
relish that will sharpen the poorest appeti 


Olasses, bu 
Soldinai ht, 
good. 10c, 






CORN SYRUP 


Yhe Great Spread for Daily Breaa, 


CORN PRODUCTS ©0., New York and Chicago. 





Karo 


which 
and 60c, at ip he—y 





but @ pure, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


That it is more 
blessed to give 
than to receive is trite but true. What 
are the disadvantages of being poor? 
One cannot travel; one cannot cultivate 
one’s self acording to desire ; cannot have 
the home one craves; cannot dress as 
taste dictates; cannot amuse one’s self 
as one would like. This is all very true, 
but to a truly generous soul the keenest 
pain comes from one’s inability to be 
generous—inability to give. To be sure 
such people really give, and give abun- 
dantly for they invariably give them- 
selves, a precious and costly offering. 
But they would dearly love sometimes 
to give material gifts. And this is the 
Christmas thought : You who have money 
to dispense, send a little of it to some one 
to give away—the pleasure you will thus 
create will be twofold. 


A Thought for Christmas 


If asked the essentials 
which go to make up a 
successful Christmas gift 
most people would answer without hesi- 
tation: First, love in unlimited quanti- 
ties, then time, as much as can be spared, 
and lastly, money, in small amounts or 
large, as circumstances allow. But with 
all these requisites the gift may be a fail- 
ure for lack of brains. This is the point 
of a humorous story by Mary Wilkins in 
the December Harper’s, which shows up 
the misfits of many well-meant presents. 
‘‘It takes sense to give a present,’’ says 
Sophia Lane in her revolt against the 
forty-dollar chess set, solid silver trifies 
and embroidered crépe shaw] bestowed on 
the niece who was in need of cotton cloth 
to make her ‘‘ wedding fix.’’ And the 
story goes on to tell how this valiant soul 
makes up her mind “slow but firm’”’ to 
return the useless gifts. The tale has its 
warning for each Christmas shopper, 
that gifts to be really acceptable must be 
appropriate. Let them be, if you will, 
luxuries to the recipient, but such lux- 
uries as he, not the donor, will appre- 
ciate. So, with love, time and money, 
mix ample quantities of common sense 
and you will have the perfect Christmas 
gift. 


A Receipt for 
Christmas Gifts 


The Personal Tie Between 
Mistress and Maid 


I have a word to say about domestic 
service, and I shall not apologize for say- 
ing it, because, since the day when Eve 
was banished from out-of-doors and sen- 
tenced to live under a roof, housework 
and house-workers have been the bane or 
blessing of every living woman. Each of 
us has her own story of especial miseries 
and difficulties to tell, and her own plan 

«for relief to urge. 

The only perfect system of housekeep- 
ing that I ever heard of is to be found in 
one of Scheherazade’s stories. You rub 


on an old lamp when you are hungry, and 
the floor opens, and up comes a table per- 
fectly appointed—napery, flowers, crystal 
—to suit your own taste. Then follows 
course after course of your favorite dishes, 
cooked to perfection. Genii, dumb and 


noiseless, serve the meal, and when it is 
finished, you clap your hands, and the ta- 
ble sinks out of sight. Best of all, the 
genii sink with it! There is an end of the 
whole business. No wages, no greasy 
smells, no chaffering about ‘‘ privileges ”’ 
or “‘days out,” no harshness on one side 
or insolence on the other. What would 
not the housekeeper, worn out with 
drunken cooks or saucy maids and her 
own defeated plans for reform, give for 
Scheherazade’s old lantern ? 

But it is not in the world any longer. 
Smith, with all his new millions, can- 
not buy it for his wife. His kitchen— 
every average American kitchen—is full 
of seething revolt. Very few American 
women, no matter how large their means, 
defend themselves from this worry by a 
housekeeper. The English woman does 
it, and so makes her life free and comfort- 
able. But we like to keep the reins in 
our own hands, and besides, servants, in 
this country, will not submit to the rulers 
of the house and still less, to any dele- 
gate. 

The best system of household service 
(next to that of the genii and the lamp), 
the most rational and effective, the most 
just to employers and employed, went 
out of use in the Middle States of this 
country during the first half of last cen- 
tury. I don’t know whether it existed 
in New England. But it was in use 
from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury until near the time of the Civil War 
in western New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia—that great territory of low 
hills and rich farmlands into which the 
Scotch-Irish descended and prospered. 
“The land was as a desolate wilderness 
before them, and behind them, a garden 
of Eden.’”’ The soil was rich, they were 
a shrewd, stubborn, hard-working, God- 
fearing race—the story could have had 
but one ending. 

Very few of these immigrants came 
without money; some of them brought 
enough to buy tracts as large as German 
principalities, for land was cheap in 
those days. They stocked their planta- 
tions with sheep, hogs and cattle. They 
built homesteads strong enough to shel- 
ter their descendants for generations. 
Many of these old mansions of brick or 
uncut gray stone are still standing in 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
offer a curious contrast to the flimsy 
wooden houses in New England of the 
same date, built by the economical, nerv- 
ous Puritans. The slow-going Scotch- 
Irishman laid his huge timbers to defy 
centuries to come. 

In each of these great farm houses, 
both linen and woolen clothes were spun 
and woven. Each had its dairy, its butch- 
ering house, its smoke house, where pork, 
venison and beef were dried for winter 
use, and its huge kitchens, while outside, 
the homestead was ramparted by offices 
and barns larger than itself. 

Much of the housework was done by 
Negro slaves, those in Pennsylvania who 
had been too old to come under the Act 
of Emancipation when it passed. There 
were also white slaves—or Redemption- 
ists, as they were called—the pauper im- 
migrants who were imported by masters 


of sailing vessels and sold at the block 
in Philadelphia to pay for their passage. 

But a higher class of laborers were the 
girls and boys bound to their employers 
by the system which seems to me to have 
been so just and wise. They were poor, 
white children, whose parents were either 
dead or unable to fit them for life. In- 
stead of being placed in almshouses or 
asylums as now, they were given into 
the charge of respectable Christian house- 
holders to become a part of their families 
until they were of age. The boys—whom 
we are not considering now—were appren- 
ticed to the trade of their masters; the 
girls, in effect, were also apprentices, to 
learn the trade of a wife, a mother and a 
housekeeper. : 

The mistress of one of these great 
homesteads usually had one or two of 
these bound girls in her service. She 
was under legal bonds to the Orphan’s 
Court to support, feed and clothe the 
girl until she was of age: to have her 
taught to read, write and cipher, and to 
train her in the Christian faith. In re- 
turn she had the service of the girl free 
until she was eighteen years old. She 
was bound then to furnish her with an 
outfit of clothing, a feather bed, and a 
sum of money—I forgethow much. After 
that time, if the young woman remained 
in her service, she received wages. 

The advantage of this system to the 
girl was that she was taught to cook, to 
spin, to weave, to sew and to take care of 
the sick—was fitted, in a word, to be the 
wife of a working man, and the mother 
of his children; or, if she did not marry, 
to earn a comfortable living for herself. 

The advantage to the mistress was, 
that she had, after a few years of anxiety 
and work, a servant, trained by herself, 
in her own methods. 

The advantage to both was that the 
relation of server and served was not one 
as now of mere work. and wages, but of 
affection, of countless kindnesses given 
and received; the tie between mistress 
and maid was almost as strong as that of 
mother and child. 

In one of these old homesteads, when I 
was a child, I saw a fair presentation of 
the workings of this system. I have be- 
side me now, the portrait of the woman, 
who, more than a century ago, was its 
first mistress, and managed its mixed 
band of retainers, and the heterogeneous 
kinds of work which were necessary in a 
great establishment. It is the face of a 
young delicate woman, but a woman ac- 
customed to deal with her inferiors. 
There is a certain aloofness in the pose of 
the beautiful head, and a keen sense of 
humor, and a power and tenderness in 
the listening eyes which make you under- 
stand why, after three generations, tra- 
ditions still linger of her skill in ruling 
her great household, and her success 
in taming and humanizing half-savage 
Negroes and Palatines. : 

Her children married and made their 
homes in the same county. They also 
brought up bound girls. When I was a 
child, the neighborhood was a colony of 
her descendants and of the women, now 
married to small farmers or mechanics, 
who had been trained by her or her 
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family. The tie which bound them all 
together was very real and fine. If there 
was a wedding or a funeral or any other 
great occasion at the homestead, all 
of these ‘“‘Maggys”’ or “‘ Anns’’—stout, 
prosperous matrons now—hurried to 
offer their skill; or, if poor or ill, they 
were cared for as members of the family 
as a matter of course, with no sense of 
obligation on either side. Was I mis- 
taken when I said this system of house- 
hold service was. a just and sane one, and 
likely to develop the best qualities in 
mistress and maid ? 

It never can be revived among us again. 
Any approach to the old patriarchal fam- 
ily system is now out of date. The object 
of ambition set before working people— 
whether it be the clerk at his desk or the 
cook over her saucepans—has changed ab- 
solutely. Fifty years ago, it was to do 
the best work possible of its kind, and so 
secure the best wages. Now, it too often 
is to do as little work as possible in the 
day, and to secure as much money for it 
as can be wrung out of the employer. 

The change in the motive and in the 
quality of the work is more marked in 
domestic service than in any other. 
Home-making—of all sciences the most 
humane and important—is not valued 
now as it was fifty years ago, by either 
mistress or maid. Our housekeeper has 
usually too much outside work to do to 
give her time to making little feasts for 
the children or a dainty dish for a guest, 
or his favorite pudding for poor old Dad; 
or to any other of the old foolish devices 
which made home a rest and comfort for 
busy, tired men and women. These 
things, with all household service are 
dropped into the hands of paid workers 
in the kitchen or outside. The house 
mistress, as a rule, feels no more personal 
interest in the women who serve her in 
the house than she does in her caterer or 
confectioner. She knows that they are 
in her kitchen only because they cannot 
get what they consider better work out- 
side of it. 

Domestic service is held by working 
women to be the least genteel of any 
kind of paid labor. There you have the 
secret of all the misery in American 
kitchens. The cash-girl in the meanest 
shop or the factory hand ranks socially 
in their opinion far above the skilled 
cook or waitress. And the idea of caste 
rules in your kitchen with more force 
than in your drawing-room. The great 
mass of household workers in our times 
regard their work solely as a stepping- 
stone to something better. The colored 
man behind your chair expects to ‘‘be 
admitted ’’ to practicelaw next year. The 
girl who is dusting your table is learn- 
ing stenography at a night school. Even 
Winny, the old Virginia cook in the 
kitchen, is saving her wages to give her 
granddaughter music lessons and a piano. 
They all despise household work as de- 
grading and slavish. They put no heart 
into it. 

As a consequence of this incessant re- 
volt in the kitchen, the American house- 
hold is undermined. You read the out- 
cries of housekeepers in the Woman’s 
Column of every paper. The majority of 
them are ready to throw up their hands 
in despair and betake themselves to 
boarding-houses and hotels. 

In these days when women claim the 
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right to take part in every trade and pro- 
fession, it is unfortunate that the only 
kind of work which distinctively belonged 
to women should be the only one which 
is an undoubted failure. Need it be? 

I should like to make a personal appeal 
to each one of the thousands of women 
who will read these words, and to ask her 
for a year to give up her outside work, 
and to try to set this matter straight in 
her own home. She will not find in her 
kitchen. the bound girl with whom her 
grandmother worked. But the Southern 
Negro, the Irish girl, or the Swede who 
are there, are, like her, human, ignorant, 
with reasonable wits and a loving heart, 
if it can be reached. Why not try to 
reach it? Why not establish again the 
old personal tie between the mistress and 
the maid ? 

First, learn her work yourself. It needs 
as much intelligence, skill and taste to 
prepare food, to control the outlay in a 
household, to keep the home clean and 
attractive as to paint water eolors or to 
write short stories for the magazines. 
Don’t work for the civilization of the 
Filipinos or Kaffirs until you have up- 
lifted the heathen in your laundry. Don’t 
establish Hull Houses for starving souls 
in the slums, until you are sure there are 
no starving souls in your own. 

No doubt the work seems mean and 
squalid to you. Cooks and maids and 
butlers, you say, are ignorant and inso- 
lent. They care for nothing but money. 
They have no human feeling for you. 
Do you never overvalue money? When 
did you show any human feeling for 
them? Learn to understand their work. 
When they see that you regard it as a 
fine art, they will cease to despise it. If 
you meet them as human beings and not 
machines, if you are glad of their suc- 
cesses and sorry for their failures, they 
will soon grow more human and sane; 
they will find their work honorable and 
serve you for a nobler reward than 
dollars. 


The Apron-String * 


Once upon a time a boy played about 
the house, running by his mother’s side; 
and as he was very little, his mother tied 
him to the string of her apron. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘when you stumble, 
you can pull yourself up by the apron- 


‘string, and so you will not fall.” 


The boy did that, and all went well, 
and the mother sang at her work. 

By and by-the boy grew so tall that his 
head came above the window-sill; and 
looking through the window, he saw far 
away green trees waving, and a flowing 
river that flashed in the sun, and rising 
above all, blue peaks of mountains. 

“Oh, mother,’”’ he said; ‘‘untie the 
apron-string and let me go!” 

But the mother said, ‘‘Not yet, my 
child! only yesterday you stumbled, and 
would have fallen but for the apron-string. 
Wait yet a little, till you are stronger.” 

So the boy waited, and all went as be- 
fore; and the mother sang at her work. 

But one day the boy found the door of 
the house standing open, for it was spring 
weather; and he stood on the threshold 
and looked across the valley, and saw the 
green trees waving, and the swift-flowing 
river with the sun flashing on it, and the 
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blue mountains rising beyond; and this 
time he heard the voice of the river call. 
ing, and it said ‘‘Come!” 

Then the boy started forward, and as 
he started, the string of the apron broke. 

“Oh! how weak my mother’s apron- 
string is!’’ cried the boy; and he ran out 
into the world, with the broken string 
hanging beside him. 

The mother gathered up the other end 
of the string and put it in her bosom, and 
went about her work again; but she sang 
no more. 

The boy ran on and on, rejoicing in his 
freedom, and in the fresh air and the 
morning sun. He crossed the valley, and 
began to climb the foothills among which 
the river flowed swiftly, among rocks and 
cliffs. Now it was easy climbing, and 
again it was steep and craggy, but always 
he looked upward at the blue peaks be- 
yond, and always the voice of the river 
was in his ears, saying ‘‘ Come! ”’ 

By and by he came to the brink of a 
precipice, over which the river dashed in 
a cataract, foaming and flashing, and 
sending up clouds of silver spray. The 
spray filled his eyes, so that he did not 
see his footing clearly; he grew dizzy, 
stumbled, and fell. But as he fell, some- 
thing about him caught on a point of rock 
at the precipice-edge, and held him, so 
that he hung dangling over the abyss; 
and when he put up his hand to see what 
held him, he found that it was the broken 
string of the apron, which still hung by 
his side. 

“‘Oh! how strong my mother’s apron- 
string is!’’ said the boy: and he drew 
himself up by it, and stood firm on his 
feet, and went on climbing toward the 
blue peaks of the mountains.—Laura E. 
Richards, in The Golden Windows. 


Christmas 
Come to us, Christmas, good old day, 
Soften us, cheer us, say your say 
To hearts which thrift, too eager, keeps 
In bonds, while fellow-feeling sleeps. 
Good Christmas, whom our children love, 
We love you too! Lift us above 
Our cares, our fears, our small desires! 
Open our hands and stir the fires 
Of helpful fellowship within us, 
And back to love and kindness win us! 
—Edward Sandford Martin, in Poems and 
Verses. 


The Children’s Room in the 
Boston Public Library 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 





School is out. Down the street and up the 
broad stone steps of the library the children 
run, laughing and jostling each other in pure 
animal spirits. But before they reach the 
great brown lions, which watch indifferently 
under heavy eyelids, the laughter drops to 
soft titters. With just a glance at the beau- 
tiful, soft-toned painting at the head of the 
stairway, they hurry into their own room, 
with its tiers of open stacks, its photographs 
of famous, old-world architecture, the origi- 
nals of an American illustrator and a framed 
group of autographs and publie documents. 

Here the boys and girls disperse, each to 
his or her favorite occupation. Some consult 
the bulletin board, just now decorated with 
Christmas pictures and a list of seasonable 
books; others pile two or three on a chair to 
look over picture books and hunt the funny 
bits in bound volumes of Harper’s Young Peo- 
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ple. The attendant shakes her head, though 
she remarks brightly that perhaps some pic- 
ture may arrest their attention and help 
them to form the reading habit. Still others 
of these children gather around the librarian’s 
desk. She has planned for this, and, laying 
aside all other work, greets them with a smile. 

** Please, Miss ——, may I have a book on 
dogs?’’ asks the small natural history stu- 
dent who went home the night before with a 
self-chosen book, on his mother’s card, which 
he triumphantly announced as “‘ Animals’ of 
a Quiet Neighborhood.” 

Before Miss —— can get it for him, a tall 
boy with restless eyes demands a new “ Injan 
book.”” He has read all the recent ones, and, 
making a brave show of assurance, she sug- 
gests Irving. He takes it courteously, but 
does not consult her again. 

To the two or three who have placed the 
choice of their reading entirely in her hands, 
she distributes the books she has chosen, then 
turns to a pale, sentimental girl who is waiting 
rather impatiently. 

‘* Well, Julia?’’ she says pleasantly, send- 
ing up a swift little prayer for wisdom and 
tact. The girl has been browsing among the 
book-stacks for months, feeding her mind on 
the lightest fiction the library affords. She is 
only one of a group of boys and girls from 
cultured homes, whose parents are allowing 
them to grow up ignorant of the classics. If 
only the attendant can choose a book for her 
which is helpful and at the same time so inter- 
esting that she will be asked again to suggest 
one! 

Next come three or four shaggy-headed 
young fellows, whose every accent and gesture 
proclaim them sons of Russian Jews, doubtless 
themselves born on the wind-swept steppe. 
The wise librarian knows, almost without 
asking, what these eager boys want. Liberty 
and its inst tutions are too new and dear to 
them not to elicit enthusiastic interest; so she 
gets them American histories and some exam- 
ples of the best English literature, wondering 
sadly the while why they and the boys of 
** Little Italy,’’ more often than American 
children, inquire for Shakespeare and kindred 
authors. The group around her is cosmopoli- 
tan—Poles and Scandinavians, Negroes and 
Italians—and to them she must be all things, 
that she may save some for the commonwealth. 

And what do all these children read? Rollo 
is an out-worn hero. Oliver Optic is tabooed 
by library authorities, Dickens and Scott have 
their small coterie. Henty and his ilk, how- 
ever, are prime favorites, while the writings 
of Laura Richards and Louisa Alcott bear 
evidence of childish devotion. Of course a 
good number clamor for fairy tales, and 
Andrew Lang’s are justly popular. 

But the librarian sighs as she closes the 
doors at night and takes an inventory. The 
poetry shelves have been untouched except 
for a brief raid in behalf of a school reference. 
The biographies stand in prim, undimmed 
freshness, although eager, unkempt little fel- 
iows have asked many times for stories of 
poor boys winning their way to fame and 
riches. Books of travel have been rapidly 
thumbed over for the sake of the pictures and 
then cast aside. Nature books? The libra- 
rian shakes her head, for even Thompson- 
Seton and Long have not been able to displace 
what she in a moment of weary disgust calls 
trash. O, for the juvenile writer who shall 
produce the tale of adventures and daring 
which the children crave without introducing 
dangerous and improbable features! 

But when she thinks of the bright faces of 
those kept from the evil of the city street for 
at least a brief while; when she remembers 
the numbers of boys and girls who crowd ey- 
ery chair of a Sunday, among them tousle- 
headed little children of the tenements, to 
whom this is the brightest memory of their 
week, the weariness passes and she realizes 
that she too is a servant of the republic, 
helping to train the next generation of its 
citizens. 
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Closet and Altar 


The Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God and into the patience of Christ. 


Lord! who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 

Of Thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal, a patient heart. 


As things in nature, so the things of 
the Spirit grow up to their fullness and 
perfection by slow and insensible degrees. 
The famous and heroical acts of the most 
renowned believers were such as them- 
selves could not once perform, or, it may 
be, think they ever should. Great things 
both in nature and grace come from small 
and contemptible beginnings.—John Fla- 
vel, 








But Patience was willing to wait.— 
John Bunyan. 





For God esteems it one of his glories, 
that he brings good out of evil; and 
therefore it were but reason, we should 
trust God to govern his own world as he 
pleases; and that we should patiently 
wait till the change cometh, or the rea- 
son be discovered.—Jeremy Taylor. 





Woe unto you that have lost patience! 
and what will ye do when the Lord shall 
visit you ?—Jesus, Son of Sirach. 





Let us be patient, you and I; 
Let us, like watchful guardsmen, make 
Our hearts a haven for the sake 

Of those that drift, they know not why. 


Let us be patient. Let us keep 
Our watch-fires faithful as God’s stars, 
Whatever storm or shadow mars 

The breadth of life’s uncertain deep. 


Le us be patient. Let men trace 
No frown, no insincerity, 
In skies of ours, that all may see 
God’s presence in his child’s calm face. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 





It is not in our Lord’s Cross and Pas- 
sion that his patience comes most home 
to us... . Patience with the daily disap- 
pointments of life, patience with the fol- 
lies, the unworthiness, the ingratitude of 
those one loves—these things are our daily 
example. Wounds in the house of our 
friends take human nature by surprise and 
God only can teach us to bear them.— 
Julia H. Ewing. 


O Lord, who hast breathed into me 
the breath of life, and endued me 
with an immortal spirit, which looks 
up unto Thee, and remembers it is 
made after Thine own image, behold 
with grace and favor the ardent de- 
sires which are in mine heart, to re- 
cover a perfect likeness of Thee. En- 
due me with more contentedness in 
what is present, and less solicitude 
about what is future; with a patient 
mind to submit to any loss of what 
I have, or to any disappointment of 
what I expect. Fill me, O Lord, with 
the knowledge of Thy will, in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding. 
Fill me with goodness, and the fruits 
of righteousness. And fill me with 
all joy and peace in believing that 
Thou wilt never leave me nor ke 
me, but make me perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle me, and be my God 
for ever and ever; my Guide even 
unto death. 
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Tangles 


8. CHARADE 


The wild September gales, when Summer died, 

With many tears, a mournful requiem played ; 

The birds were hushed, like timid souls afraid ; 

The flowers drooped, the trees ONE sorrow sighed. 

“ The king is dead, long live the king!” Lo! wide 

Stream royal banners! Autumn comes arrayed 

In splendid robes, with long-drawn cavalcade 

Of gallant days, that lessen as they ride. 

But as they pass, with joy the husbandmen 

Toil, SECON D FIRST the fruitage of the year; 

The woodland splendors cease to flame, and then 

The fields grow brown—no bird-songs greet the ear— 

The dead leaves fall—the snow whirls in the blast— 

The Autumn’s gone, and the COMPLETE is past. 
E. E. C. 


85. SYNONYMOUS TITLES OF BOOKS 


The place where the highway curves. 
A follower of King Charles I. of England. 
An offspring of the king of beasts. 4. A 
native of one of the Middle Atlantic States. 
5. Birds of prey. 6. A Jewish prophetess, 
7. The Victor. 8. The weapon of the mon- 
arch. 9. The ornament of a female sovereign. 
10. A couple of members of the royal family 
without money. 11. Brave vital organs. 12. 
A dark colored piece of wearing apparel. 13. 
Notwithstanding enemies. 14. Wholly a mon- 
arch. 15. Notwithstanding everything. 16. 
One who does not belong. 17. Two or more 
against each other. 18. What follows after. 
19. A hand covering of soft texture. 20. Three 
hundred sixty-five days. 21. No one except 
the courageous. 22. A church dignitary. 23. 
A fairy-tale heroine. 24. Farther than the 
imagination of penuriousness. 25. A place of 
safety. 26. The dwelling far from others. 27. 
Mountain top and grassy plain. 28. Early 
morning. 29. Not walking in unison. 30. 
With sharp implements. 31. The dwelling of 
concealed wealth. 32. Genuine people. 
K; 0. 2. 
(A search for the names of these books is pro- 
posed as a holiday contest, one of the books of the 
list to reward the winner. How many do you find? 
The solutions must be forwarded within ten days, 
and in case of doubt the successful list will be se- 
lected from the nearest complete ones for any novel 
or attractive feature thought deserving.) 





86. ENIGMA 
(Words Within Words) 


. The arm in youth is potent, that’s 
The way we reached those English flats 
Immortalized by Boz. 


- 


2. The money box in bottom placed, 
And got a prison long effaced ; 
Demolished, too, for cause. 


3. I found a man in Jonah’s gourd, 
The greedy rascal I secured, 
And found him rude and sour; 


4, And what was still a stranger thing, 
A rebel in a bluff old king, 
Who blossomed fmto flower. 


5. An outfit in my fate I found, 
And got a vessel outward bound 
For Oriental Persia; 


6. If e’er you see-a train in rest, 
Then note the fact—it gives the best 
Example of inertia. 
WILLIAM WILSON. 


ANSWERS 


81. Hour-glass. 

82. Tears, Hour, Aught, Not, Knight, Seal, 
Gneiss, I, Vale, I, Night, Gnat. Initials: Thanks- 
giving. 

83. O-give. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
John A. Abbott, Taunton, Mass., 78; A. J. D., 
Dover, N. H., 78, 79; Katherine H. Cram, Colerain, 
Mass., 80; L. B. S., Boston, Mass., 78; Katharine 
F. Worcester, Burlington, Vt., 80. 

The most difficult prize “tangle” we have had 
proved to be No. 80, and nearly every reader who 
tried it was obliged to give it'up. The winner, 
whose list lacks but one name, is Katharine F. 
Worcester. 
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Statesmanship. 


died he gave away’all his property. 


man will now get $905 a year. 


clothing. 





| The Week’s Applied Gospel’ ® 


. Gov. A. T. Bliss of Michigan gives up his $12 a month pension, not needing it 





The new president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, Howard Elliott, has ordered 
that persons using intoxicating liquor at any time will be debarred from employment. 
' 





Archbishop Harty of St. Louis, who goes to the Philippines to take charge of a 
diocese, prior to leaving home last week turned over his savings—$14,000—to the 
church which he has served so long for its new building fund. 





The Jate George Smith of Lexington, Mass., left money to the public schools, 
the income of which, each year, shall be paid to pupils writing the best and second 
best essays on Patriotic Statesmanship in Contrast with Politicalism or Partisan 





Father Daniel Walsh, rector of St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Butler, Pa., a town 
in which there are more than a thousand cases of typhoid fever, died last week, 
partially as the result of excessive labor for the people of the town. 





Rev. E. J. Bodman, pastor of the Christian church, Fall River, has voluntarily 
reduced his salary ten per cent. in order to have an income proportionate with those 
of his people, workers in the mills whose wages have recently been cut. 
He has a wife and three children. 





Cardinal Gibbons calls on Baltimore women to support the Consumers’ League 
and put an end through it, so far as they can, to ‘‘sweating’’ methods in making 
Bishop Brewster of Connecticut, preaching in Boston last Sunday, warned 
eminent and rich Bostonians who draw dividends from Southern cotton mills where 
child labor is used thft they will have to meet a day of reckoning with God. 
surely as there is a living God, his curse is on money coined out of flesh and blood.” 


Before he 


Mr. Bod- 


“ As 








In and Around Chicago 


Dedication at Chicago Lawn 


Rev. Alexander Monroe is pastor of a Con- 
gregational church not far from two years old 
and situated in a section of the city which 
might well pass for a suburb though hampered 
in its growth by lack of transportation facili- 
ties. The church began as a union church 
but soon found that it furnished no basis 
for fellowship with other organized bodies of 
Christians and its members decided to become 
Congregationalists. There were less than one 
hundred in the church when Mr. Monroe be- 
gan his work a little more than a year ago. 
He has more than doubled the membership, 
encouraged it to purchase lots for a large 
edifice and succeeded with the aid of the 
Building Society and the City Missionary So- 
ciety in securing a neat, commodious building, 
adequate for all the present needs of the peo- 
ple. Sunday was a great day for them. The 
Methodists gave up their services that they 
might rejoice and worship with their Con- 
gregational brethren. Neighboring pastors 
brought greetings and Dr. MeMillen aided 
in raising some of the money which the en- 
terprise requires. Expenses thus far incurred 
have been met and with the subscriptions 
Sunday the church will enter its new home 
practically free from debt. Mr. Monroe de- 
lights in a hard field. He is essentially an 
organizer and builder of churches. His work 
as pastor of the Tabernacle Church in Chicago 
will be recalled by many as one of unusual 
spiritual ingathering. At Marseilles, Ill., his 
service was equally valuable and as much may 
be said of his pastorate in Peoria. It was rare 
good fortune which sent him to Chicago Lawn. 
And it would be equally good fortune could 
a dozen men as tactful and devoted be secured 
for the places in and around the city where 
churches might be gathered and brought to 
self-support in a very few years. 


Dowie’s Plight 

Since his return from his disastrous visit to 
New York, Dr. Dowie has been harassed with 
bills which he could not immediately pay. 
These run up into the hundred thousands, 
perhaps will reach a half million dollars. 
Wednesday the papers announced that Judge 


Kohlsaat of the United States District Court 
had granted the petition of some of Dr. 
Dowie’s creditor’s and appointed a receiver 
for his property at Zion, all its industries and 
whatever other tangible property may be dis- 
covered. The papers were served Tuesday 
evening and though the leader of Zion stormed 
and called the proceedings an outrage, and as- 
serted his financial soundness and his perfect 
honesty, he submitted to the claims of the law 
and will prove in court, if he ean, Dee. 11, his 
ability to meet every dollar of his indebted- 
ness. 

Though it is too soon for positive state- 
ments it looks as if a receiver might provea 
blessing to Dowie. There is no doubt that he 
has immense resources at his disposal. It is 
equally evident that he cannot at once turn 
them into cash. Indeed he has not intended 
that the greater portion of his property should 
ever be turned into cash. His nearly 8,000 
acres embraced in the tract called Zion, his 
lace factory and several other industrial 
plants, his tabernacle, hospice and personal 
residence call for large sums of money for 
their support. However great the demand 
for the industrial products of the city, the in- 
come must as yet have been small. Add to 
this constant call for increased investments in 
order to develop the place, the costly venture 
in New York and one may easily see why Dr. 
Dowie is embarassed temporarily at least. 
Should the faithful obey his commands, sell 
all that they have and give him the money, it 
is possible that in a few months all debts will 
have been paid and Zion put on a substantial 
money basis. 

Not a few see in this appointment of a re- 
ceiver of the property of Elijah III. the begin- 
ning of the end and trust that the action of the 
courts will deter the unwary from depriving 
themselves of all means for self-support in 
sickness or old age. On the other hand, many 
feel that the outcome of the receivership will 
indicate wise financial methods and rare finan- 
cial ability. This much is sure, Dr. Dowie 
has an immense property in his hands, worth 
according to his estimate, after all debts are 
paid, not less than $25,000,000. Should the re- 
ceiver find this claim well established it would 
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give a great impulse to his cause, and even 
lead to a second invasion of New York. 


The Heart of the Gospel 
This was declared by Dr. J. A. Campbell 


“to be the sacrificial work of Christ on behalf 


of men. The paper from which this statement 
is taken was read to the ministers Dee. 3, and 
elicited well-nigh universal assent. It sought 
to present in brief compass the many theories 
of the atonement which have been held with 
the objections and out of them all to construct 
a theory which may be accepted as preacha- 
ble and approximately correct. Dr. Campbell 
does not believe that any man can form a 
theory which will embrace the whole truth, 
though he is sure that the sacrificial jJdea must 
be prominent in any true statement. In the 
discussion adherence to what are known as 
orthodox views was clearly manifest, and 
could all who were present have spoken there 
would be no doubt that on the part of most 
of the ministers who fill Chicago pulpits the 
doctrine of the atonement is constantly and 
gratefully preached. 


Southern Collegiate Institute 

The only Congregational school in Southern 
Illinois is located in Albion. It has made a 
name for itself already and now that its debt 
is paid it is seeking an endowment. Its at- 
tendance is larger than ever, it has excellent 
teachers and is pre-eminently a Christian 
school. Its president, Rev. F. B. Hines, now 
desires at least $100,000 as a permanent en- 
dowment. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons Goes South 

Tuesday, Dec. 1, Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons 
closed their house at Hinsdale and started 
South. They expect to return about May 1, 
The health of Mrs. Pearsons has not been 
good and it is hoped that residence in a mild 
climate may invigorate her. The doctor is 
anxious to be out of the reach of appeals 
brought by every mail, the majority of which 
cannot even be noticed. It would save all 
concerned a good deal of trouble if persons 
who want to secure money from Dr, Pearsons 
would remember that until he returns in the 
spring he will make no gifts of any kind other 
than those required to meet outstanding con- 
ditions, and that before other pledges are made 
all those now out must be met or canceled. 
The doctor himself is in the best of health and 
spirits. 


In Honor of Henry D. Lloyd 

The friends and admirers of the late Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, author of Wealth and Com- 
monwealth, filled the Auditorium, Nov. 29, to 
recount his virtues and honor his memory. 
Addresses were made by Judge E. F. Dunne, 
who served as chairman of the meeting. 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, John Mitchell, Jane 
Addams, Edwin D. Mead, Mayor Johnson of 
Cleveland and Clarence S. Darrow of Chi- 
cago. All recognized him as a man of wealth 
who used his leisure and his means in seeking 
information which could be used to benefit 
the people. Miss Addams said that Mr. Lloyd 
had spoken to her recently of the danger in 
combinations of labor no less than in com- 
binations of capital unless both are under the 
control of public opinion. Mrs, Lloyd and 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd, Jr., who, it is understood, 
will carry on his father’s work, were shown due 
honor by the great congregation. While there 
is difference of opinion in Chicago even among 
those who called themselves the friends of Mr. 
Lloyd as to the soundness of his opinions, all 
admire his sincerity and the devotion with 
which he consecrated himself to what he 
deemed his mission in life. He believed in 
the people and although a capitalist himself, 
would limit the power of capital so far as pos- 
sible and strengthen that of labor. 

Chicago, Dec. 5. FRANKLIN. 





Think of it! Exports of domestic products 
averaged about $6,000,000 a day every business 
day of October. a 
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The Balance Sheet 


Ten of the strongest churches of western Maine 
have received pastors within a little more than a 
year. Two were in Portland, two in Auburn, two 
in Westbrook, and one each in Lewiston, Bruns- 
wick, Bath and Yarmouth. Of the men called one 
has come from New Hampshire, one from New 
Brunswick, two from New York and six from Mass- 
achusetts. Meanwhile Maine has given Massachu- 
setts three.pastors, New Hampshire one and Con- 
necticut one, leaving a balance of five in favor of 
Maine churches, but against Maine ministers. c. 


A Bangor Letter 


An important and delightful event to First Church, 
was the visit of Rev. C. S. Vaughn, whom this parish 
has supported for four years in his missionary 
work at Manamadura, India. Mr. Vaughn preached 
Nov. 29, and on Tuesday areception was given him 
in the vestry. The Bible class is in charge of Mr. 
Logan of the Theological Seminary, and the People’s 
Services on Sunday evenings, popular for several 
years, will be resumed Dec. 5. 

Rev. Henry L. Griffin, twenty-two years pastor of 
Hammond Street Church, read his resignation Nov. 
8. It was a surprise to all. Mr. Griffin has in 
mind a prolonged period of study abroad. His 
parishioners, by whom he is deeply loved and rev- 
erenced, regard this step with sorrow. At the 
church meeting, Nov. 20, their regret was freely 
expressed. The resignation was referred to a com- 
mittee with instructions to ascertain more fully the 
wishes of the society, and after conference with Mr. 
Griffin, to report with recommendations at an ad- 
journed meeting to be called by the moderator. 

The various branches of the United Workers 
accomplish much. Each of the Congregational 
churches receives the help of a student from the 
seminary, who in return gains practical experience. 
To this church Mr. Hanscomb is assigned. During 
the winter lectures will be given by different men. 
This church extends help and encouragement to the 
one at North Bangor. This assistance is of good 
not only to the small church, which had become 
somewhat discouraged, but has awakened a whole- 
some missionary spirit among those giving the help. 

At Central Church the vesper services on Sunday 
afternoon draw large audiences. Miss Sargent, 
church missionary for several years, being unable 
to give full time to the work, Miss Priscilla Ayer 
has come from New York to fill the position. Mr. 
W. C. H. Moe of the seminary also assists the 
pastor. 

Fourth Church on Stillwater Avenue is growing 
materially and spiritually. Within a few months a 
bell has been hung, sliding doors have been placed 
between the auditorium and the smaller rooms, the 
rooms wainscoted and the interior painted. The 
men of the church do the work evenings, which 
gives each a personal interest. Nine new members 
have united. The sewing school meets Saturday 
and a Ladies’ Aid Society has been organized. It 
is hoped to dedicate the church, complete and paid 
for, in February. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


This grows steadily; over 100 Maine ministers 
are pledged to support it. The results of such a 
work ean be only partially shown by statistics, but 
their story told is encouraging. The churches hold- 
ing Forward Movement meetings have a deeper 
spiritual life, their membership has increased, and 
the feeling of brotherhood among the churches is 
strengthened. Each county conference has ap- 
pointed a committee of three to co-operate with the 
state committee, and a fund to pay expenses has 
been started. Special emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of a church being spiritually prepared by 
its pastor for the coming of the visiting minister. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT THE SEMINARY 


Connected with this Forward Movement and even 
more closely related to the movement in eastern 
Maine to arouse the interest in foreign missions, 
was the foreign mission conference held in Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, Nov. 30. Dr. Peters’s 
course of lectures during the past month indicated 
the scholarly spirit of the institution, while this 
conference brought the students into touch with 
the practical work of Christianity. A home mis- 
sionary conference is to be held during the second 
half-year. 

An invitation was extended to the ministers and 


: churehes of Bangor, the Congregational ministers 


of Maine and the seminary graduates resident 
within the state. Afternoon and evening sessions 
were held Nov. 4. The aim of the meetings was to 
bring all present into closer relations with the 
work in Turkey, India and Japan. 

Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot spoke in behalf of 
Turkey; Rev. C. 8. Vaughn, from Manamadura, of 
India; and Rev. G. M. Rowland, from Sapporo, of 
Japan. Secretary Barton of the A. B. C. F. M. con- 
sidered What We Can Do to Meet the Appeal. 
Mr. Elbridge C. Torrey of the Senior Class and Mr. 
Charles E. Beal of the Middle Class reported upon 
the International Students’ Conference held at 
Rochester, Nov. 19-22, to which they were dele- 
gates. The seminary professors were also listened 
to with interest. M. A. H. 


Farmington’s Pastor Goes to Lowell, 
Mass. 


Rev. Edwin R. Smith took up the work of the Old 
South Church, Farmington, in 1895. Ordained 
here in 1892, with four Andover classmates, for 
missionary work in this county, his first pastorate 
was in the neighboring town of Temple. While in 
England he was selected for the Farmington 
church. Son of the late Rev. Edwin Smith of Bal- 





REV. EDWIN R. SMITH 


lardvale, Mass., a graduate of Williams and An- 
dover, he combined executive ability, literary at- 
tainment and exceptional training with abundant 
vitality and enthusiasm. 

The distinctive mark of his work is permanence. 
No successor need lay a new foundation. This 
means thorough organization. The varied activi- 
ties of the women were early combined under the 
Ladies’ Union. The Missionary Committee has 
worked out his idea of larger and more systematic 
benevolence. A children’s organization for instruc- 
tion and work was carried on by the pastor and 
his wife. In Sunday school Mr. Smith assumed the 
problematical boys’ class, with whom he not only 
searched the Scriptures but camped out, climbed 
mountains, played crokinole and roasted chestnuts ; 
and these boys, now high school Seniors, were 
last to bid him good-by at the Farmington station. 

The church membership has steadily increased, 
drawing from both the young and the mature, as 
well as from students at the normal school, with 
which Mr. Smith enjoyed most cordial relations, 
Old membership lists have been revised, a new 
manual has been adopted, a statement of religious 
principle and faith accepted and no man is de- 
barred from fellowship except by his own life or 
volition, 

This effective preacher and sympathetic pastor 
Maine spares to Massachusetts. The Franklin 
County churches lose their bishop. Pawtucket 
Church, Lowell, gains a man of the type which 
would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah. Mrs. 
Smith was a daughter of a former Farmington pas- 
tor, Rev. R. B. Howard, who later became secretary 
of the American Peace Society. She, too, is a 
trained and efficient worker. Farmington will try 
to rejoice in Lowell’s good fortune. w. G. M. 





A Transfer to Connecticut 


By the removal of Rey. Gilbert H. Bacheler from 
West Newfield to Buckingham, Ct., Maine loses a 
young man who in his first two pastorates has done 


good work for the state. Two years were spent in 
Perry in eastern Maine, and five years on his last 
field on the western border. Here, besides a good 
growth in church membership, about $1,200 have 
been spent in improvements on church property, 
nearly half the amount being given by friends of the 
pastor outside the parish. Mr. Bacheler now goes 
against the earnest protest of many friends both 
within and without the church, and only because 
another field opens at a time when he js feeling that 
@ new voice may reach some whose welfare he seeks 
on the field where he has wrought for the past half 
decade. E. M. C. 


Portland’s Activities 


State Street and St. Lawrence churches are en- 
tering upon new activities, under the lead of their 
new pastors, Rey. Raymond Calkins, and Rev. J. V. 
Clancy, the latter coming from a seven-year pastor- 
ate at West Medford, Mass. The third to secure a 
new pastor is Free Church, whose pulpit was left 
vacant by the resignation of Rev. R. G. Harbutt. 
Rey. Charles H. Harrison of St. Johns, N. B., a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and Bangor and 
Yale Seminaries, has accepted its call and begun 
work. 

Interest in work among boys was stimulated by a 
visit of Dr. W. B. Forbush, president of the General 
Alliance of Workers with Boys, to Second Parish 
Church. A number of boys’ clubs from churches of 
various denominations gathered to hear him. At 
Bethel Church, Nov. 15, a memorial service to Miss 
Annie A. Gould was held and a mural tablet to her 
memory was dedicated. Maj. John M. Gould, 
father of Miss Gould, is a deacon in this church. 
The tablet was covered by a large, dark blue 
banner, nearly covered with Chinese inscriptions, 
sent by Chinese Christians from the province in 
which Miss Gould worked. The tablet, given by 
Deacon Gould, is of marble, 22 x 34 inches; and 
bears this inscription, written by Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich : 

Annie Allender Gould, 
November 18, 1867, 
Missionary to 
Pao Ting Fu, China, 
1893-1900 

where she was 
Crowned a Martyr 


July 1, 1900. 
A. F. E. 


From the Watchtower of a College 
Town 


Many a Maine church is hunting for its pastor-to- 
be—Farmington, Skowhegan, South Gardiner among 
them. Not all, though, seek the uncertainty of new 
prophets. Winter Street, Bath, is in its twentieth 
year of marriage to Omar Folsom, and the love borne 
that rare friend and courteous Christian gentleman 
is broad as the circle of those that know him. High 
Street, Portland, also knows it is better to keep 
than to lose, and Dr. Fenn is counting thirty-seven 
years of ministry to and with this church. 

Great word comes from Lewiston concerning the 
work of Percival Marston, now on his second year 
with Pine Street Church. Crowded congregations, 
including good numbers of Bates College students, 
flock to hear a man who preaches a straight-from- 
the-shoulder gospel, and who, having learned that 
@ sermon without illustration is an art-gallery 
without pictures, adds the vivid and utilizes the 
concrete to press home the truth. Across the river 
from Lewiston is Auburn, by no means like Au- 
burndale, Mass., a “ saints’ rest,’’ but under the 
inventive energy of Walter Fiske and Telesphore 
Taisne, new comers in the High Street and Sixth 
Street Churches, rapidly becoming a “ saints’ gym- 
nasium,” where the organizing of all manner of 
needed activities is giving to piety the salvation of 
work to do. : 

Waterville has learned from its pushing pastor, 
E. L. Marsh, much about missionary giving. Defi- 
nite preparation for the annual collection is made 
in the shape of a pastoral letter asking from each 
contributing member an amount decided upon by 
the combined wisdom of the pastor and his wife. 

Meanwhile in the Sunday school one Sunday each 
month is devoted to missionary study. Results? 
The benevolence of the church bas been multiplied 
by six in the six years of Mr. Marsh’s pastorate. 

In Hallowell is a quiet man, C. A. Wight, who 
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Four New Pastors in Greater Boston 





REV. HERBERT A. BARKER 


Mr. Barker is a graduate of 
Amherst (1897) and of Hartford 
Seminary (1901). His experi- 
ence also includes boyhood on a 
farm and a year in the office of 
a large manufacturing company. 
Since 1901 he has been assistant 
pastor of Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., while taking post-grad- 
uate work in the seminary and 
the School of Religious Pedagogy. 
He was married last July to Miss 
Louise White of Saco, Me. He 
came to Boylston Church Dec. 6. 


REY. C. E. BEALS 


Mr. Beals studied four years at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology 
and graduated from Drew Semi- 
nary in 1892. He has been pas- 
tor of Methodist churches in 
Mansfield and Foxboro, Mass., 
and of Congregational churches 
in East Boston, Stoneham and 
Greenfield. During the war with 
Spain he was captain of the com- 
pany of provisional militia he 
raised. He was installed at Pros- 
pect Street Church, Cambridge, 
Dee. 1. 


REV. A. A. STOCKDALE 


Mr. Stockdale was born in 
Zanesville, 0. After gradua- 
tion from Taylor University he 
preached two years at Fremont, 
Ind., and then studied five years 
in Boston University, graduating 
in 1902 with honor. During this 
course he preached at Chelsea, 
Mass. Fortwo years he has been 
pastor at Beachmont. Berkeley 
Temple secured him on its sec- 
ond call and will claim him by 
Jan.1. He has been notably suc- 
cessful in work for young men. 





REV. JAMES ALEXANDER 


Mr. Alexander is a canny Scot, 
born in Forfarshire, He finished 
his classical course at Boston 
University, graduated from Ban- 
gor Seminary in 1885 and took 
two post-graduate years in An- 
dover. His pastorates have been 
at Tewksbury, Mass., and New- 
port, N. H., whence he was called 
to Roslindale. He was president 
of the New Hampshire C. E, 
Union two years and is on the 
Executive Committee of the 
United Society of C. E. 





has given Maine one of its finest examples of what 
a clergyman can accomplish in quickening the 
higher civic life of a community. With tactful pa- 
tience he has made himself felt far beyond ecclesi- 
astical lines, pouring his energy into the schools of 
the town, the public library, the public lecture 
course and the life of the boys. Why, at one time 
he was even teaching in the high school himself! 
“Go ye out into all the world” is the command he 
obeys, and the “ world ”’ is the gainer thereby. 

South Gardiner is lamenting the departure of 
A. L. Struthers, whorecently began work at his 
new field in Alfred. For ten years, with the re- 
sourceful courage and tireless fidelity born of com- 
plete consecration, he and his devoted wife have 
ministered in this difficult vineyard. By no over- 
wrought sensationalism but by the simple preach- 
ing and _ living of Christian love they have endeared 
themselves to the hearts of their fellow-townsmen. 
The spontaneous reception tendered them on the 
eve of their leaving, together with gifts of a hand- 
some sum of money from, the South Gardiner 
church and of silverware from the Pittston parish, 
betoken the affection in which they are held. 

At Portland, Congregationalism is wise and 
steady. Dr. Smith Baker recently locked up his 
sermons for three months into a published list of 
morning and evening topics. These include Bible 
studies, themes of religious philosophy, along with 
more popular subjects in the evening, such as Blue 
People, Hothouse Plants and A Living Dog and 
Dead Lions. Dr. Baker is making Williston a 
church of Christian Endeavor, a yet higher glory 
than to be merely the mother of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

And is nothing happening in Brunswick? Yes, 
the normal life of a healthy church in a college 
town, masterfully supported by able laymen and 
laywomen. Twelve. years of solid constructive 
work by a leader of rare tact and matchless sweet- 
ness is a blessing to be coveted by any church, and 
this has been the lot of Brunswick under Edward 
B. Mason, now retired by ill health. Twenty-three 
persons, including eight young men, have united 
with the church at the last four communions. . A 
parish Men’s Club and a Women’s Alliance have 
been started; church calendars and a pulpit gown 
have been added to the accessories of worship; and 
a satisfying representation of Bowdoin College 
students is found in the pews on Sunday morning. 

H. A. J. 


Up aad Down ihe Kennebec Valley 


The Gardiner pastors have just issued an interest- 
ing Call to Service. It is signed by all of them, in- 
cluding the Episcopal and Universalist clergymen 
and the Catholic priest. The call points out the 
need of a spiritual awakening, refers to the increas- 
ing desecration of the Sabbath, entreats all to turn 
to God in thought and service and pledges the 
united effort of the ministers to further the awaken- 


ing so sorely needed. Plans are suggested for 
union meetings and other concerted work during 
the winter. 

The Hallowell church is prospering under the 
care of Rev. C. A. Wight, who has just taken upon 
himself the charge of the Pittston church just across 
the river. In Somerset County the outlook was 
never 80 favorable. The Skowhegan church finds 
no ebbtide after the revival interest of last winter 
but an ever deepening spiritual life and increased 
willingness for service. Rev. C. F. Sargent, re- 
cently come to Solon, has already opened up a new 
field in the south part of the town, and with the as- 
sistance of his wife, a preacher as well as a preach- 
er’s wife, is caring for the Embden charge. 

North Anson church has doubled its morning 
audience and more than doubled its Sunday school 
since the coming of Rev. H. A. Hofstad of Yale 
Seminary. K. 


A Correction 


By a regrettable error the statistical secretary of 
the General Conference, in his report at Farming- 
ton, was led to say that the “ Young People’s So- 
cieties show a loss of eight in number and about 
500 in membership.” The Congregationatist was 
betrayed into incorporating this assertion in its re- 
port of the state meeting. The secretary desires 
to say that instead of loss the word. should have 
been gain, since the actual fact, as stated in the 
advance statistical report given in the Maine Broad- 
side of March, was a gain of eight societies and 567 
members. ’ E. M. C. 


Later Endeavor Gain 


Since the Farmington conference a number of 
new societies have been formed, and two unions 
have been organized. Christian Endeavcr in Msine 
was never on a more substantial basis than now. 
A series of valuable conferences has just been held 
in Portland under the auspices of the City Union. 
Attendance was large and interest well sustained. 
The C. E. cottage at.Goodwill Farm has just been 
put in excellent condition at considerable expense. 
A gospel service is. being held at every life-saving 
station on the coast. Cc. D. Cc. 





A Prominent French Visitor 


One of the most prominent Swiss Protes- 
tants of the nineteenth century was the his- 
torian, Prof. Merle D’ Aubigne, whose work on 
the Reformation is one of the standard author- 
ities on the subject. He died in 1872, but his 
son is among the active and useful Protestant 
Christians in France today and may be looked 
upon as an excellent representative of the 





broader religious movements in that country 
with which Americans have shown so much 
sympathy. Dr. D’Aubigne is to be in the 
vicinity of Boston next week and has appoint- 
ments for Dec. 16 at the Shepard Church, 
Cambridge; Dec. 18, Central Church, Boston; 
Dec. 19, at Tabernacle Church, Salem, and on 
Sunday, Dec. 20 at Dedham. On the week 
following he speaks at Eliot Church, Newton, 
and at Andover. He gives illustrated lectures 
on the history of the Huguenots, the McAll 
Mission and on Paris, its history and revolu- 
tions. He is to be the guest of Mrs. Van 
Wagenen, 150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 
and doubtless he will be warmly weleomed 
wherever he goes. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 13-19. Why does God Send Pain? 

Heb. 12: 1-11. 

As a warning; as a punishment; as a means of 
personal growth. To reveal himself; to foster sym- 
pathy with others. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 871.] 


Semana 
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From New Hampshire to 
Alabama 


On Oct. 25, Rey. Arthur 8. Burrill closed his la- 
bors with Second Church, Conway, N. H., having 
accepted a call to Pilgrim Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
A graduate of Amherst and Andover, assistant 
pastor for one year at North Church, Haverhill, he 
began this, his first independent work, in the sum- 
mer of 1897. His presence in Conway has been a 
benediction to the life of the community. The 
church, which at his coming numbered fitty-eight, 
has increased to ninety-two. Many of the thirty-five 
who had united on confession are the fruits of a 
revival which deeply moved the town three years 
ago. Not content with his work at the center of the 
parish, Mr. Burrill has done much out-district work 
in the schoolhouses and has given of himself lay- 
ishly to his entire field. His influence with the 
young people has been extensive and that several 
of them are today pursuing courses of. study in 
various institutions is due in no small degree to his 
labors. 

A man of rare sympathy, of notable patience and 
tact, of alert mind and spiritual power, his is a pas- 
torate long to be remembered by Conway and the 
conference. Ww. a2. 








Deaths 


DREW—In Watecbery, Vt., Dec. 6, Rev. Stephen F. 
Drew, aged 82 yrs. He was formerly pastor at Water- 
bury, and his son, Rey. E. F. Drew, is now pastor at 
Keene, N. I 

LOUD—In Weymouth, Mass., Nov. 29, Mary T. Loud, 
widow of Francis E. Loud. 

LOVETT—In Newton, Mass., Dec. 5, Mrs. Emily F. Lov- 
ett, aged 61 yrs., 6 mos., 10 dys. 


ANTHONY 8S. MORSS 


In the passing away of Deacon Morss, the Congrega- 
tional body loses one of its noblest and most loyal men. 
He has always been regarded as one of the foremost cit- 
izens of Charlestown; and his gracious personality and 
noble example were the pride of all who believe in ex- 
alted manhood. He was one of the founders of the 
Republican party; but in all the movements of opinion 
since Lincoln was elected President he never passed the 
line of tenderest justice to his fellowmen. 

He was a tower of strength in the church and in the 
community. As presidentof the Bunker Hill Boys’ Club 
he was devoted to childhood; as senior deacon in the 
First Parish Church he ever carried a bright cheerful- 
ness into the quiet corner of old age. Asacharter mem- 
ber and the first secretary of the Congregational Club 
he was deeply interested in all the work which the de- 
nomination represents. 

Missions at home and abroad were always in his fore- 
most thought; and yet he did pot neglect the near calls 
for every kind of good work in the city which was his 
home for half a century. With a truly spiritual and rev- 
erent nature, he was yet a genial,cheery man, “ Hisage 
was like a winter frosty, but kindly.” 

Anthony 8. Morss was the son of Joseph and Deborah 
(Odell) Morss ; and was born at Newbury port in 1823. His 
birthplace gave him his education, and he was graduated 
from its high school in 1836. He was aclerk ina hard- 
ware store until 1844, when he came to Boston and 
oganee a hardware and ship chandlery establishment of 
his own at 210 and 212 Commercial Street, which he 
conducted up to the time of his death. He was for 
sixty years leader in the hardware business, and one of 
the chief members of the Hardware Association of New 
England. 

In 1851 he married Mrs. Lucy Dunnels Cutter, a sister 
of the late Horatio Dunnels, who passed away in 1872. 
He married Helen A. Bray of Newburyport, who survives 
him. A daughter, Miss Lucy E. Morss, and a stepson 
Leonard F. Cutter also survive, 

Mr. Morss was fora time vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts; and 
his work in prison reform and charity services was 

reatly appreciated by Governor Andrews. He was 

orty-nine years in the deaconship of the First Parish 
Church; and during many of these years its greatest 
oer 

It is seldom that one man combines in himself so many 
rare qualities as Deacon Morss exemplified. He was 
firm as a rock in his convictions, yet gentle and reason- 
able to all. Amid all the change and flux of modern 
thought he carried the religious convictions of Win- 
throp, Morse and Harvard down to the present genera- 
tion. He was as cordially greeted by the young as by 
the aged. : 

He passed away in his home at 42 Harvard Street, 
Charlestown, on the evening of Nov. 21, after havin 
been at his office and having attended to the duties o 
the day. He lay down to take a rest, and being weary 
of the journey fell asleep. His going was like a golden 
sunset after a glorious day. Though deeply mourned, 
his life will be one of enduring benefit. 

E’en as he trod that day to God, 
So walked he from his birth— 
In simpleness, and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 





MRS. OLIVE GRAY RUSSELL 

Mrs. Olive Gray Russell of Hubbardston, Mass., who 
died July 29, was @ woman of unique character. She 
was the eleventh of thirteen children born to Wil- 
liam and Olive Gray Smith of Peterboro’, N. H. rs. 
Russell was born at Peterboro’, June 13, 1820, Her 
mother died of consumption soon after her birth. Mrs. 
Russell inherited a ¢ ive t y, but with the 
strong determination which always characterized her 
lived to the age of eighty-three years. 

Her father died at the age of ninety-three, and was 
faithfully cared for to the last by his daughter Olive. 
She was educated in the schools of Peterboro’, and sub- 
sequently taught in that and other neighboring towns. 
On Novy. 27, 1845, she marrie Sylvester Russell 
of Mason, N. H., where she lived the first three years of 
her married life. The next thirty years were sed in 
Jaffrey, N. H., from whence they removed to fiubbard. 
ston, Mass., in 1876 and united with the Congregational 
church by letter in 1877. Deacon and rs. Russell 
yroved themselves valuable members of the church. 

e was a deacon of the church until the time of his 
death in 1896. 

Their golden wedding was fittingly observed in 1895, 
when many tokens of esteem were presented them b 
the church and friends to whom they had endeare: 
themselves. Mrs. Russell was always faithful in church 
attendance, and with her husband en interested in 
the benevolent o ons of the church. Their 
property, which had been accumulated by strict econ- 
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omy, amounting to some or $1,300, is equally di- 
vided between the A. Farias i a. MA and the 


‘Mrs. Russell was a of energy and hospitality 
and an eee conversationalist. “She was energetic 
and de Z ded 


in every good work. She was dec 
in opinion—loyal to her convictions—faithful to her 
church and an h to 


the cause of Christ. She was a 


was always interested in the young and 
teach them af the Christian life. 


She died as she had lived, full of ene , faith and 
hope, feeling that there was nothing more for 4 4 to ac- 
sup- 


— ish here. Her loss to the church cannot 

Her loss to the community and her friends can- 
not be forgotten. She had matured fay and naturally 
for the heavenly er and was satisfied that her place 
was there and not here. 


WILLIAM P. CLEVELAND 
On Monday, Oct. 26, there passed out of this life one 
who deserves a word—many words, of praise for the no- 
ble traits of character which he possessed. 
Born in Killingly, Ct., he spent the greater part of his 
life in Massachusetts ; where he died at the old vase Bo 
DJ 
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Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 


It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that cannot 
properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after eat- 
ing, nausea between meals, heartburn, bel¢h- 
ing, vomiting, flatulence and nervous head- 
ache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dyspep- 
sia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 





Boxford, where several generations of his 
lived their lives before him, Mr. Cleveland possessed a 
depth of character which is all too rare in the world, 

true lover of home and family, always loyal to the 
best interests of his town, state and country,a devoted 
member and constant attendant of the church, he was 
always found where a true man should be found, that is, 
on the side of “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure.” “ Think on these things.” In 
these days when dusiness is coming more and more 
to be carried on for self and for money, regardless of 
the principles of right and wrong, and the interests of 
our fellowman, when votes are freely bought and sold, 
when more people are found outside than inside the 
church, it is well for us to stop and “think on these 
things,” and recognize and appreciate a life which with- 
out ostentation or display stands first and last for the bet- 
ter things. A great reader, a keen observer of human 
events as they were passing, a true believer in all that is 
best in life, Mr. Cleveland was a true representation of 
that oer strength of character which has given New 
England the reputation she has borne in the past, and 
which the present and coming generation should strive 
to maintain. Truly, as the poet has said,“ An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,” and character build- 
ing is the best building. 











The Common Order 
of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
. 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, on a Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of orship in churches 
of different liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Burlington - - - - - Vermont 








The Concise 


with the Bible.” 








THE ONLY “HELPS’”’ 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Containing Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, 


Bible 
its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs. The Come 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper 
Names with their pronunciation, etc. 
twelve maps with index. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 


The Interior says: ‘‘The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


ry has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 












The Bi Atlas has 


in one a-é-c list. 








Paine 





A TALL CLOCK 


The’ demand for Long Case Clocks is increasing 
noticeably from year to year. 
the cause of this: the spacious halls-of our modern houses 
would look very bare without the one inevitable piece of 
furnishing they require—a Tall Clock. 

During the half century of our experience as makers 
of fine furniture we have learned just what is needed to 
make a really handsome Grandfather Clock and keep the 
cost within inexpensive bounds. 

We import our Clock movements direct and guarantee 
their satisfactory working. We have already placed Tall 
Clocks in a great number of Boston houses, and we believe 
they are a source of uniform delight. 


It is not difficult to guess 





F urniture Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. Howarp A. BripeMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net. 


Hints and helps for young people concerning the 
Christian life. A beautiful and helpful little volume 
= bg be widely welcomed by the author’s many 

riends. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 
and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
ae sore ago. The prevailing u s of the 
eh es are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Religious Notices 
of ministers, 


and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
cans pebiahad wader Ale papdond oe fon conten lene. 


THE meetings of the Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions in. Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 
listic work in the United States. In the 
ith schools and oa are plan among the 
yoeee, — Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 


Chinese, Je 0 and Alaskans; and 
Ricans in this new island terri ane Oe EV 


to 
District offices, 615 Congre; {onal House, Boston; 
i La Salle Street, chicago. Bonations may be sent to 
W. Hub! treasurer, 105 East 22d on New 
York, or to eitherof the district offices as above 


AMERI "8 FRIEND SoolgTy, No. 16 Wail 
St, New low fae eos Incorporated A; i, 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con fs Sus- 

naries ; rance 

homes and Teen nonene in a; promote seaports oat home 

and abroad; provides libraries for —— vessels; 

es the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman iend and 

mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
same are requested to be e direct to 


of sami 
the —s office ok ARLES A. 6 New York. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. WHALER 


President. 
. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 
Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this five lines 
wirdete daheesc scat anata cents eac' Hyatt mg 
Additional lines ten cents each ora Hy cent 




















Wanted. A leader of music, tenor, me parish as- 
sistant. Address, including terms, Rey. + & Herman, 
Milford, N. H. 


Genuine Indian Bead belts, fobs, napkin rings, 

chains, purses, moccasins, etc. ‘Fine ‘for Christmas 

se nel Congregational "Indian Mission, Darlington, 
mn 


Boarders. Wanted, one or two boarders in a small 
ease . Am vom ggh Add 8. weit fi flice 
erences exchange ress office 

of The Congregatio nalist, "Boston. —_ 


New Year's Letters. | Send a 2-cent stamp to Rev. 
Salem D. Towne, Williamstown, Mass., for sample of 
New Year's letter. Intthis each pastor tan put out his 
pe) Land in a beautiful and attractive form at small 

se. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, ete. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


The Ori ginal “Sunday Occu reece for be a ty 
e 








and Girls ast a few left; obtainable ony of t 
inventor, ra Colton, 20 Centre St., w Dor- 
chester, posts aid BO cts.; fund of Bible facts cauaeuasliy 
ained by “ oing something ”; also supplements S. 8. 
ssOns. 


Soprano, with several years’ experience in choir 
work, seeks a home with worry couple or invalid, for 
which she would hold duties or as 
companion. A town oly ¢ oh are musical possibili- 
ties either in choirs or elsewhere preferred. Address 
H., 50, care The Congregalionaitst, Boston, Mass. 





Collector for Children’s Home in one of the 
New England states wanted. A person of good address 
and oy cheerful manner, with sympathetic inter- 
est oe children, and not easily discouraged in 
raleing ote eit ag of a SO" Boston by addressing B. 

Prescott. ston, Mass. 

The Central Church, Newbury and Berkeley 
Streets, Boston (Rev. John fopkins Denison, Minister) 
desires to be informed of the names and addresses of 
young men and women who come to the city for tempo- 

rary or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
aay co-operate? Address Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 Saint Germain Street, Boston. 


Wanted. Boys and Girls to sell “ The Barleyville 
Sewin’ Circle.” For terms send 75 cts. to Mrs. Anna 
Adams Tingle, Amity, Missouri. 

“This is a story which contains many laughs as well 
as plenty of sound sense.” — The Congregationalist, Aug. 22. 

“Tt isa clever exposition of some of the delusions of 
Christian Science in story form.’’—Advance, Oct. 15. 
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Congregational Washington 


November included the meeting of the real North- 
western Association of American Congregational- 
ism in the city of Victoria, B.C. Everybody went 
who could, for all wanted to see the beautiful city 
and the fine new house of worship which our people 
have recently completed under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Rey. R. B. Blythe. The church numbers but 
fifty, but they displayed great zeal in entertaining. 
Such meetings are always a success. The visitors 
from the States were made to feel that, notwith- 
standing the late unpleasantness, they were in the 
bonds of an unbroken fellowship. Among pleas- 
ant features was the after-dinner speaking and 
story-telling. Dignity was added by the American 
consul presiding over the evening session and the 
lord mayor making an address of welcome. The 
papers and discussions were all of the best. 

It may surprise those who have not studied the 
Year-Book summaries to know that only one state 
made a larger net growth in Congregational churches 
organized last year than Washington, and that 
was North Dakota, whose gain was sixteen against 
our nine. In net growth in mémbership, Connecti- 
cut and Colorado alone outdid us, while in net gain 
of Sunday school scholars, only Colorado was 
ahead. Our gain in benevolence was $4,665. All 
this shows that Washington may be looked for in 
the king row of Congregational states in time to 
come. 

This record may be surpassed this year. There 
has béen rapid growth of population and many 
calls for our work, especially in Snohomish County, 
where our ministers are active and alert to meet 
the needs. The constant report is, If we could get 
good men to care for these fields and could find 
means to pay them, we could do twice as much 
work as at present. Every encouragement is given 
the older fields to assume self-support and so lib- 
erate missionary funds for new work. 

In Seattle, the independent churches have at- 
tacked in good earnest the problem of looking 
after the evangelization of the rapidly growing 
neighborhoods and suburbs. A Church Extension 
Society was organized and Rey. J. T. Nichols be- 
gan his second year as superintendent Nov. 1. 
The amount needed for his salary was apportioned 
among the city churches and easily raised. One 
district seemed to need most of Mr. Nichols’s time 
and provided funds to employ an assistant, Rev. 
H. W. Young, for the other extension work de- 
manding attention. This policy has multiplied our 
troubles, however, as it has made necessary the 
constant raising of funds for new lots, chapels 
and churches; but it also multiplies Sunday school 
scholars and disciples of Christ. This will in turn 
give new life to all our churches, joy to our hearts 
and moral fiber to our future city. Four churches 
have been organized and three buildings erected. 

Expectation is high of blessing to come again to 
this coast through the visit of Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan next March to Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The meetings in Seattle will be in- 
terdenominational. Our own Ministers’ Meeting 
voted at the last biweekly session to hold a series 
of fellowship services with each of our Congrega- 
tional churches during the six weeks preceding 
March 1. Meetings will be held five days in each 
church, each pastor having the help of two others 
assigned by the central committee. There will be 








PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING. 

THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number of 
first-class stories for boys. There is no lack of 
stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 
men, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
preciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 

Hoping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING Offers two prizes, for the first and sec- 
ond best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
to boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
love stories. The stories must contain not less than 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. 

For the best story suited to its purpose THE 
WELLSPRING will pay $50, and for the second best, 


$40. 

We also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
ber of other stories submitted at our regular rates. 
The stories must be received not later than April 1, 
1904, There must be no name on the manuscript, 
but accompanying it there must be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston. 


\ 





house-to-house visitation and earnest effort to arouse 
church and community to more vigorous spiritual 


life. 

Men’s clubs are growing in favor, Tacoma First and 
Spokane Plymouth being the last to adopt the idea. 
There are about ten in the state, all modeled, with 
local variations, after Dr. Temple’s club in Seattle 
Plymouth. Monthly meetings are held, dinner is 
served at six by the ladies, and then comes a pro- 
gram of a literary or scientific nature. The end 


Continued on page 900. 


ORDER A FREE BOTTLE 


Of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. It pees vigor ané en- 
ergy to the whole body, soothes, heals and inv ily 
ates stomachs that are weakened by injurious liy- 
ing or A go pon mucous lining of the stomach 

im neato rtful medicines or food. Drake's 
Palmetto Wine will clear the liver and be ae 
from congestion, cause them to perform their 

e work thoroughly and inure their healthy 
condition. Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every 
form of stomach distress, such as indigestion, dis- 
tress after eating, shortness of breath and heart 
trouble caused by indigestion. Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine cures you permanently of that bad taste in 
mouth, offensive breath, loss of a a. heart- 
burn, inflamed, catarr eatarrhal or ulcera’ mach and 








consti or ‘Hatulent bowels. The Drake Form. 
wie 0 to you by 8 4 co eae free and Il, pole 
8 V 

fal bot eo Prae’s 8 eg Palmetto tue to tet test it. 
This jaan Bi ly vege- 
table and a [a offered to 
Chronic Sufferers. bin today for a free 

A letter or postal card is your only expense. 
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“Where are you going, 
My ly pretty maid?” 


Nursery F Rhymes 
Doulton China 


Handsomely illustrated in colors, 
gilded edge, on small pieces, costing 
from 50c each to $1.00. 

Visitors will find in our 


Glass Dep't, 
Dinner Set Dep't, 
. Art Pottery Rooms, 
Lamp Dep'’t, 

the largest, most valuable and compre- 
hensive stock adapted to Holiday Sales 
ever shown by us at this season. All 
prices marked in plain figures and we 
are not undersold if: we know it. Pur- 
chases made early will be sent at date 
required. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Class Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Surface street cars can be taken from 
either Terminal station to our door. 


SPECIAL SALE 
of 
Second-hand Organs 
and Pianos 


The following instruments taken in ex- 
change for new Estey’s we offer at prices 
far below their actual value: 

1 Palace chapel organ. 

1 Mason & Hamlin chapel organ. 

1 Voealion chapel organ. 

1 2-manual Mason & Hamlin organ. 

1 Miller baby grand piano, mahogany case. 

1 Narvsen square piano, carved legs. 

1 Chickering square piano, carved legs. 

On recept of postal card we will send price 
and description of any instrument described 
above. 


Estey Organ Company, 
180a Tremont Street, - Boston 











THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
it will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It 
may not be fair for any to do that—let us hope so 
for the sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia 
indicates a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach 
rather than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspep- 
sia, creates appetite and makes eating the pleasure 
it should be. 


Ir your stomach is weak it should have help. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength to the stomach 
and cures dyspepsia and indigestion. 


ONE of the handsomest of the season’s calendars 
is that issued by Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co., portraying the State House and surround- 
ings on Beacon Hill. The entire sweep of the front 
and side is shown and forms a splendid picture of 
the sightly edifice. A valuable bit of information 
relative to the State capitol is given beneath the 
cut, and the whole forms a highly attractive cal- 
endar. 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
DEC. 4 

Mrs. G. M. Huntington of Lynn pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Webster of Minneapolis 
brought greetings from the Minnesota 
Branch, W. B. M. I. Mrs. L. B. Bridg- 
man continued her story of work among 
the Zulus which she began in the meet- 
ing two weeks ago, speaking especially 
of the Umzumbe girls’ school. Miss 
Bush, who went to Harpoot in 1870, and 
who now comes home for her third visit 
in these thirty-three years, was intro- 
duced; also Miss Blakely, principal of 
the Central Turkey Girls’ College at Ma- 
rash, now resting in her mother’s home 
in Laconia, N. H. 

Addresses from these ladies were omit- 
ted to give place to Miss Elizabeth Gor- 
don, who has just returned from Madrid, 
and will spend the winter with Miss 
Anna Gordon in Evanston, Ill. It was 
interesting to hear from her of Mrs. Gu- 
lick’s struggle for health during the sum- 
mer, of her wonderful courage and of her 
whole-souled devotion to the execution of 
long-cherished plans which did not wa- 
ver even to the moment of her translation. 
She told, also, of the funeral service in 
Madrid and, after all that was over, of 
the preparation for opening the school 
in its new quarters and of the opportu- 
nity which awaits the willing-hearted 
and open-handed who can aid this prom- 
ising work. 


A Notable Christian En- 
deavor Conference 


With the measured crash of dumb-bells 
in the gymnasium overhead—a forceful 
expression of Christian Endeavor in 
action—the first of the three days’ ses- 
sions of the Christian Endeavor Leaders’ 
Institute opened in the parish house of 
the Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
on the afternoon of Dec.1. The place of 
meeting was made sacred by the memories 
of Dr. Vinton and Phillips Brooks, while 
the presence of the great-hearted Floyd 
Tomkins was an inspiration. 

This gathering of a hundred men and a 
score of women, all of whom were ex- 
perts in Christian Endeavor work, was 
held to discuss the use, abuse and means 
of establishing and fostering both the 
local societies, and the unions, local, dis- 
trict and national, the morning sessions 
being devoted to the problems connected 
with the unions and those of the after- 
noon taking up the questions as to the 
ways and means of dealing with the indi- 
vidual society. There were no set speeches 
but the meetings were marked for the 
earnest, practical talks and comparisons 
of experiences and plans. On the last 
afternoon Dr. Floyd Tomkins led the 
gathering in an impressive Quiet Hour. 

Dr. Wayland Hoyt remarked of the 
institute, that “‘in the long list of suc- 
cessful Christian Endeavor gatherings 
this one wears the crown. Christian 
Endeavor is a mighty waxing move- 
ment.” And Gen. Sec. Von Ogden Vogt 
voiced the thought of many of those pres- 
ent when he said, “I am particularly 
glad of the institute as a model of what 
may be carried out in all our lesser and 
local unions.” Go. as, 


The possibilities of the printed page 
were discussed at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday. Rev. H. A. Bridgman 
spoke from the standpoint of a religious 
journalist and Rev. E. M. Bliss, D.D., 
pointed out the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the work of the American Tract 
Society, of which he is the New England 
representative. 
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Revell’s Holiday 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST 
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Fiction 


NOW READY 

















MABEL NELSON 
THURSTON 


On the Road 
to Arcady 


This romance of an out- 
door girl deserves to rank 
a, ‘A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal.’ 








“Ethelwyn” makes a 
lover of every one who 
reads of her. 

With Frontispiece and 

Marginal Decorations. 
Ilustrated, $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Eleanor Lee 


‘A story which begins where stories seldom begin, where 
life often has its ing, with the date of a marriage. It 
is a beautiful story, touching and sweet.””—Glode aay 3 





GEORGE C. LORIMER 
The Master of Millions 


** What Samuel Warren did for the London of the fifties, 
what Dumas did for Paris, Dr. Lorimer has done for the 
London of to-day.”—Literary World. $1.50 


JOHN A. STEUART 
The Samaritans 


*‘A book that every one who owns to an atom of interest in 
the problems of the day should read.” —/ntertor. 


“A curious panorama of London’s underground world. Full 
ch Ti $1.50 


of clear cut character drawing.’’— 7 imes. F 


ELIA W. PEATTIE 
The Edge of Things 


A Srory or THE WEsT 
“Very much out of the common and haunts the memory 
after reading. Asa picture ot the possibilities of desert life 
it is incomparable.”— Boston Transcript. $1.25 


JOSEPH S. MALONE 
Sons of Vengeance 














Underneath the rough mountain life, with its feuds and 
moonshining, the author finds true men and real woman- 
hood, and tells a stirring story. MMustrated, $1.50 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
A Flame of Fire 


How three Englishmen braved the terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and lived to take part in the destruction of 
the Armada. Allustrated, $1.50 



























ROSWELL FIELD 
The Bondage 


of Ballinger 


Tue Story oF A 
BisLioMANIAC 




















Denver Republican.--‘ Has 
told the story of a book lover 
—a thoroughbred book lover. | 














Is real literature—the litera- if 
ture that deserves success,”’ ( 
$1.25 


‘ 





ANNA B. WARNER 
West Point Colors 


A splendid story of a West Point Cadet, written froma 
close knowledge of West Point life, by one for many 
years in close touch with the cadets. The author was 
repeatedly ur, by the cadets to write it, and finally 
consent = 4 angen 3 yy » ag bean “aes should be 
furnished her by the subjects of the book. 

7 Lilustrated, $1.50 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
That Betty 




















Shows us how a citadel of fashion was stormed by 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and conquered by genuine 
love. $1.00 






NORMAN MACLEAN 
Dwellers in the Mist 


“ There is a great deal of ‘ red-veined humanity’ in these 
incidents of a minister's life among these people, 
some episodes of dramatic force and passion. fae 0013 

















HECTOR MacGREGOR 
The Souter’s Lamp 












Correlated sketches of Scottish village lifethat thrill with 
the strong currents of humanity which find so com- 
plete expression in the Scotch character. 1.25 






FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Honor Dalton 












A beautiful and stimulating romance that negatives the 
cynical motto, “‘ Every man has his price.” A story of 
brilliant contrasts, and full ofdramatic scenes. $1.50 


HARRY LINDSAY 
The Cark of Coin 


A story instinct with the ambition, passions and problems 
ofa yong man in the thick of thos sommasercial "F150 




































LEMING H. REVELL 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W, 





COMPANY, Publisher S 











PILGRIMS 


TO JERUSALEM 





A 71 Days’ Cruise to the Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Turkey, Asia 


Minor, Madeira, Cibraitar, Northern Africa, Maita and the 


iviera. 


An exceptional opportunity to make the Oriental Cruise in pleasant companionship; 200 
ladies, 300 gentiemen, and 100 ministers are already booked. Ladies unac- 
companied will be able to travel with greatest comfort and pleasure. 


THE DATE. The party will sail from New York, 
— March 8, 1904, and will return, May 18 
1904. The steamer will be the North German oyd 
“ Grosser Kurfurst.” 

THE TRIP includes 16 days in Palestine, 6 days in 


— ypt, 4 days in Rome, 3 days in Athens, 

3 days in Constantinople, and shorter yo ah 

THE MANACEMENT, Herbert E Clark, Vice- 
: 





THE COST. Berths are available in the best rooms 
——————__ at from $550 to $750. This is about 
half the rate for the us' Oriental Cruise. 

THE OCCASION. The World’s Fourth Sunday 
ll ——— _ School Convention is to be held 
at Jerusalem, April 18, 19,20. American delegates will 
sail with this party. 


FOR INFORMATIONan¢ 120- 








e booklet,address 





a an 
Frank C. Clark are personally associated with the Central 
Executive Committee of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention. 














‘ , Three Oaks, 
on boyte McCriilis, Providerice, R. 1.; W. N. Hartshorn, 
120 Street, Boston, Mass. 










I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 
tm a Yellow Box—for your : 


to held it This mean Seach be ak 
s much to cleanly valy ones who like our brush, 
dial tie ant Per tahae, Pam teas . 


- Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hoos 








Adults’ asc. Youths’ esc. Children's esc. By mail or at dealers’. 





YLOREKCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Revell’s Gift Books 








HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


HOLIDAY LIST NOW READY 














































A New Book by HUGH BLACK, Author of 
“ Friendship.” 


Work—(ldeal Studies in Ideal Dress) 


In presenting this new 
work by the lar 
Scotch essayist the pub- 
lishers have ae the 
opportunity of issuin 

aoa also the poe 
author's ** Friendship,” 
in uniform elegant style 
Edition deluxe. Every 
page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 


Friendship 


New Issue Edition de 
luxe. 
Undoubted'y two of the 
season’s most popular 

gift books. 

Cloth, elegently 
decorated, boxed, 
each, $1.50 net. 





WORK 











HUGH BLACK 


PURITAN ED!TION 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
acters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this unique 
edition. Its publication has been referred to as the 
‘book ’’ event of the season, Cloth, net, $1.50 


ALICE JENNINGS 
The Fruit of the Spirit 


Poetically interpreted 

Edwin Markham savs: ‘ Here are rich stores of the heart’s 
wisdom gathered from all the realms of poesy. So far as I 
know the book is unique.” 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D. D. 
The New Era in Philippines 


‘The best account of religious conditions that we have 
seen, Essential to ministers and others who would acquaint 
themselves with the religious conditions in the Philippines.” 

. Illustrated, net, $1.25 




















WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
To-day in Syria and Palestine 


Uniform with “The Turk and His Lost Provinces,” 
Mr. Curtis writes as an capertenate traveler and through 
his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordi 
observer misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to comprehend. 
illustrated, cloth, net, $2.00 


NOAA K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Va. 
The Story of the Nazarene 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord enpestiog 
to the great body of intelligent readers. The basis o 
the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, given to 
the students of the University of Virginia 
Illustrations and maps; cluth, net, $1.75 








FORREST 
CRISSE Y 


The 
Country Boy 


A real American coun- 
try boy, portrayed with 
an intimacy no other 
boy book kas surpassed, 
A permanent’y valuable 
picture cf typical life. 
Illus rated by Griselda 
M. McClure. 

Cloth, net, $1.50 








CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, author of ‘* Evolu- 
tion of a Girl's Ideal” 
Miladi 


“Mila¢i”’ is a com 
to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet-tempered 
admonishment, rg And and splendid humor, 

ola glish board, net, $1.20 


Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE 
Poems You Ought to Know 


The publication of these poems each day in the Chicago 
7ribune has proven one of the most attractive features 
of that journal. Ailustrated, net, $1.50 


ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 
Getting One’s Bearings 


‘Dr. McKenzie is always interesting. In these talks to 
college men he is at his best. He sets forth the facts, forces 
and tendencies that have to be reckoned in the problem of 
living a good ¥ “e.”"—Outlook. Cloth, Net, $1.25 


YOUNG FOLKS 
CHARLES BARNARD 


The Door in the Book 


Miss Jeannette LS Gilder calls this fascinating fairy story 
“Alice in Bible Land," and prophesies its success. 
Allustrated, cluth, net, $1.00 


AMY LE FEUVRE 
Jill’s Red Bag 


The author of ‘‘ Probable Sons” has won a high place 
among children’s write:s of to-day. Her new book will 
do much to maintain that ition. 

Tilust ated, cloth, net, 75c. 


AMY LE FEUVRE 


Two Tramps 


Altogether there is a sensible, rambling, health 
the story that makes it wholly charming, a deena 
Illustrated, cloth, net, 75c. 





ite of the women of our homes, and 
































LEMING H. REVELL 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 


COMPANY, Publisher 
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Price 30 cents a 
year each in clubs 
address, 
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continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


UR} 


POP POPP DODD Det! 


D’S.H 


ear, or 25 cents a 
ten or more to one 
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INDIVIDUAL 
Communion Cups 


n your 
list of over x 
Individual 

used. Trial ou’ ‘it free to any. ¥ 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the come 
musion table which yor Guan tolerate 


not 
own home? We will senda - 
churches where our 
munion Cups are 


E, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In and Around Boston 


Opposition to Mr. Frothingham 

The New England Sabbath Protective 
League, the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, the Massachusetts Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Mass- 
achusetts No Lieense League, and offi- 
cials of the fraternal temperance orders, 
together with Christian Endeavorers or- 
ganized for civic betterment are opposing 
the candidacy of Mr. Louis A. Frothing- 
ham of Boston for speaker of the next 
House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. He is charged, 
as a member of the legislature, during 
recent sessions, with having voted for 
bills intended to increase the amount of 
recreation permitted legally on Sunday, 
and for several measures making for 
laxer control of sale of liquor. This is 
a significant joint movement of forces 
in the state which if they can be held to- 
gether and their strength massed against 
candidates for office may materially af- 
fect personal and party policies. Pres- 
sure in this matter to be effective, of 
course, must bear on legislators prior to 
the time they go into caucus. 


The Anti-Profanity League 

A mass meeting in Park Street Church 
last Sunday evening in the interests of 
the Anti-Profanity League gave its secre- 
tary, Rev. R. D. Sawyer of Hanson, an 
opportunity to tell of the rapid growth 
of this commendable organization, which 
with no blare of trumpets but in a modest 
way is doing excellent work. Letters 
from President Roosevelt and Governor 
Bates indorsing the movement were read. 


A Social Bible Class 

The Union Church has started a new 
Bible class at the instigation and under 
the direction of the assistant pastor, Miss 
Frances J. Dyer. It is an integral part 
of the Sunday school but meets at 4 P. M. 
Sunday. The class is to take up the 
study of the teachings of Jesus and is 
fortunate in securing Mrs. Charles M. 
Lamson as teacher. But the interesting 
and unique part of the plan is the social 
hours which follow the lesson. Most of 
the members are either wage-earners or 
students without a home in Boston, and 
they thoroughly enjoy the lesson and the 
conversation afterwards in the large and 
pleasant ‘‘home’’ room of the church, 
with its tables strewn with the latest 
magazines, its softly shaded lamps and 
its arm chairs. At tea time Miss Dyer 
leads the way to a near-by restaurant 
where a long table is set and the party 
have a delightful lunch. Since most of 
the young people live at restaurants this 
is an oasis in their work-a-day week. 
The members are guests of a friend of 
the church who has thoughtfully pro- 
vided this climax to a pleasant afternoon. 


Dr. Beale Goes to Milwaukee 

Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee, 
could not have found a minister in this 
region who would be more missed than 
Dr. Beale. This appreciation is felt not 
only by his own people of Immanuel 
Church but by his brethren in the minis- 
try and the other churches. His nearly 
ten years’ ministry here has been fruitful 
to the whole denomination. The appre- 
ciation in which he is held is shown by 
his election last year to the presidency 
of the Congregational Club, which is 
closing a successful year under his ad- 
ministration. His congregation has done 
what they could to prevail on him to stay 
and their sorrowful affection only yields 
to their confidence in his judgment that it 
is his duty to go to the new field. He 
read his letter of resignation last Sunday, 
expressing his desire to terminate his 
pastorate Jan. 8. 
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THERE iS A CURE 


for every stomach trouble, including all forms 
of indigestion or dyspepsia, catarrh of stom- 
ach and flatulence of stomach and bowels. 
This remedy has never failed to cure the most 
distressing and stubborn cases. 

This remedy will eure any case of constipa- 
tion, to stay cured, so that you are free from 
the trouble | in a week. 

The name of this remarkable remedy is Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of The Cong regationalist m ay 
have a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw Pa 
metto Berry Wine sent free and prepaid by 
writing to Vernal ~~! Company, 122 Sen- 
eca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. It cures catarrh 
of the stomach, flatulence, indigestion, consti- 
pation of the bowels, congestion of the kid- 
neys and inflammation of the bladder. One 
dose a day does the work quickly, thoroughly 
and permanently. 

This remedy for sale by all leading drug- 
gists. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'kenast orece, Mass. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 












CHURCH 


_ Wilts io Cinclanall Bell F Foundry Co., Cinclnnail, © 


BELLS 


Stee] Alloy Church and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, G. 


rest DELL FO OUNDRY 


Seek Cope end ao. aed CHINE BELLS cy 
on E. Ew. Fan PeDOuEN Co" m COMPANY, 





, PEws— PULPITS 
Church Pursiture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales 22 W. 19th Street, 
lew York, 


CHURCH BELLS ancreats 


perior Copper 
MosHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Sattimare.tae 


NE LY & ” WATERVLIET, | 
HURCH Bl Betis 
CHI IMES an an d PEALS peecheen Dijced graces 
Por all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo! 
Becords and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 


lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicage. 
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Congregational Washington 
(Continued from page 895.) 


attained is not strictly religious, but information, 
acquaintance and friendship are secured. If the 
laws of our religious life are those of a true and 
deepening friendship, perhaps these clubs which 
give the men of our new churches who do not 
habitually attend prayer meeting an opportunity 
of becoming intimate are doing truly religious 
work, after all. 

Plymouth Church, Seattle, has followed the ex- 
ample of Oakland First and employed a Sunday 
school superintendent and worker among the young 
people, Mr. James Lynch. He has raised the Sun- 
day school attendance from about 400 to nearly 
1,000 and is putting his chief emphasis now upon 
stirring up the teachers to seek, quietly but per- 
sistently, the actual commission of scholars to the 
religious life. Every teacher practicing aggressive 
Christian nurture—what large possibilities are here! 

E. L. 8. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The Permanent Council of Baptist Churches 
of New York city and vicinity has adopted a 
resolution to the effect that hereafter each 
candidate for ordination who may appear be- 
fore councils, shall be required to pass an 
examination upon his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Bible, as well as state his Christian expe- 
rience and his views of Christian truth. 


The Roman Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith, received last year and disbursed $1,200,- 
000 among 315 dioceses, vicariates and pre- 
fectures apostolic. The Pilot, commenting 
upon this, and urging American Catholics to 
give out of their increasing wealth, states that 
from 1822 to 1890 $6,000,000 were sent to this 
country by the society for the establishment 
of Catholicism here. 


Education 


Illinois, which became a state in 1818, now 
has a million pupils in her public schools. 


Rev. Dr. G. M. Ward, formerly president of 
Rollins College, Florida, has been elected presi- 
dent of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., a high- 
class institution for young women. 


By the destruction of its training school for 
clergy at Ottawa, Ont., the Roman Catholics 
of that province have suffered a severe loss. 
Four hundred and fifty students were en- 
rolled, many from New England. Two years 
must elapse, it is said, before the school can 
be rebuilt and re-entered, and the city has no 


' buildings that can be used meantime for aca- 


demic purposes. 








Comfort 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 


* lightful comfort ona railway journey than on the 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway. 





And this is due to the equipment —always 
the best —excellence of road bed and nicety of 
track adjustment, features wherein it excels 
all others,and which makes every mile one 
of fort and pl 
When you have occasion 
to travel between Chicago 
and Cleveland, Buffalo,New 
York and Boston, by using 
the Lake Shore you will se- 
cure absolutely the best in 
travel that money can buy. 
For “Book of Trains,” or 
travel information, address 
A, J. SMITH, 
Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Agt., Cleveland, O. 
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If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


Mac BETH, Pittsburgh. 





The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, the Pioneer Line to the West 
and Northwest, and the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, is famous for its 
superb service between Chicago and 
points west and northwest, provid- 
ing for patrons 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Especially wep for perfection of 
rvice are 


The Overland Limited 
Less than three days to California 
Electric Lighted 
Chicago-Portland Special 
Three days to Oregon and Washington 
The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Electric Lighted 


The Duluth Fast Mail 
Fast train to the Head of the Lakes 
Copper Country Express 
To Marquette and Lake Superior points 


For tickets, maps, time tables and full informa- 
tion apply to 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Nwi38 Chicago 





Candy Bores 


FOR — 


We have a full supply at prices from $1.00 per 
hundred upward. 
Bells, Automobiles, Bricks, Easels, Cornucopias, 
Airships, etc. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Up and Down the Connecticut 


IN FRANKLIN CONFERENCE 


The river echoes the refrain of the brook, “‘ Men 
may come and men may go.” The personnel of the 
valley pastorates is never two months the same. 
The pastor of Franklin’s “ metropolitan” church, 
Rev. C. E. Beals of Greenfield, has gone to a larger 
metropolis, Cambridge, and Rev. C. M. Crooks, af- 
ter an initial pastorate of seven years at Colerain, 
is about to transfer to Saundersville in Worcester 
South Conference. 

Mr. Crooks’s predecessor at Colerain, Rev. E. M. 
Frary, has been welcomed back to his native county 
after an absence of nine years at Chaplin, Ct., to 
become the Bernardston pastor. Mr. Frary is an 
illustration of the successf@l clergyman evolved 
from a lay worker. Thwarted in his youthful plan 
to study for the ministry, he utilized his talent un- 
officially, and his work so commended him that 
Franklin Association licensed him ‘n 1886 and in 
1888 ordained him at Colerain, where he conducted 
a growing work for six years. His ministry at 
Chaplin was marked by many additions and by the 
organization and housing of a new church at his 
out-station, North Windham. 

Rev. D. A. Hudson is a local veteran, having ob- 
served his tenth anniversary at Miller’s Falls last 
month. The little church has grown in membership 
from forty-four to seventy-eight, eleyen having been 
added this year. The salary has been increased 
and the missionary grant diminished, while the 
growth of the community offers hope for self-sup- 
port. Fire destroyed the first edifice in 1895 and 
in just a year a new $5,000 building was dedicated, 
and, with the timely aid of $1,000 from the Church 
Building Society, is free from debt. A new furnace 
and steel ceiling and walls are recent improvements. 
The church in its life of thirty-two years has had 
thirteen pastors, so that Mr. Hudson, practicing 
the perseverance of the saints, stands deservedly 
pre-eminent in its annals. 


SPRINGFIELD PERSONALS 


Dr. J. L. R. Trask, Congregational pastor of inde- 
pendent Memorial Church, is compelled by ill health 
to lay down his pastorate of fifteen years and de- 
yote himself to recovery in private life, without 
leaving the city. Most of his ministry of thirty-six 
years has been spent with two churches. Fresh 
from the seminary in 1867 he assumed charge of 
Second Church, Holyoke, then in the day of small 
things, and for many years pastor and church grew 
together, both being now among the largest in the 
state. A short period, variously filled, intervened 
between that work and his call to Memorial Church, 
where he has made a large place for himself as well 
as in the city where, with one exception, he has been 
for some years the senior pastor. 

That one exception is Dr. John Cotton Brooks, 
rector of Christ Chureh, brother of the better 
known Phillips, Brooks; but himself highly es- 
teemed for his works’ sake. His church is appro- 
priately celebrating this month the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his service, and draws upon Epis- 
copal talent of state and nation to express the 
widespread appreciation of Dr. Brooks. As presi- 
dent of the city ministers’ association he is secure 
in the affection of all its Protestant clergy. 

Your recent comment on an exchange between a 
black and a white pastor as “ probably an unusual 
incident in our ecclesiastical history” is invalid 
in this vicinity, for Rey. W. N. DeBerry of St. 
John’s Church is in demand as a representative of 
the A. M. A. work, his effective oratory being avail- 
able by the ordinary exchange. Mr. DeBerry 
ranks high in ability among our ministers, and 
should be counted one of the foremost colored pas- 
tors in the denomination. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS 


All records of attendance were broken in the de- 
sire to hear Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall Nov. 24. 
The demand for tickets exceeded the capacity of 
the commodious dining-room of the new parish 
house of North Church, Springfield, and late orders 
were canceled. The next meeting, at Holyoke 
Dec. 21, will have Mr. Booker T. Washington for 
speaker. The executive committee has been 
charged to interpret the membership clause of the 
constitution, which is silent as to the eligibility of 
others than Congregationalists. Any light from 
experience or intuitive wisdom would be gratefully 
received by the Connecticut Valley Club. 

The Highland Congregational Club was organized 
at Cummington Dec. 2, with forty-five members. 
Its constituency is from the highland towns in the 
western end of the river counties. Alvan Barrus 
of Goshen is president and Rev. M. J. Allen of 
Worthington, secretary. Three meetings will be 
held each year, the August festival expecting to 
utilize distinguished summer guests. Dr. P. 8. 


Moxom of Springfield addressed the initial meeting 
on The Historical and Philosophical Basis of Mod- 
ern Social Life, with special reference to the needs 
and opportunities of the country towns. Lona. 


Sisssed 6 ts Wik 
Calls 


BATTEY, GEo. J., recently of Walnut Grove, Minn., 
to Garvin. Accepts, and is at work. 

BEALE, CHAS. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Grand Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BERGER, WM. F., Wymore, Neb., accepts call to 
Hillside Ch., Omaha. 

BowLBy, NOBLE O., Lunenburg, Vt., to Wilder. 

CAPsHAW, Wo. B., Spring Valley, N. Y., to Manns- 
ville. 

CONRAD, GEO. A., Park City, Utah, to McCook, 
Neb. Accepts. 

Darns, CHAS. H., Gaylord, Mich., to Crested Butte, 
Col. Accepts. Call was extended on his record. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Curtis, Neb., to Exira, Io. 
Accepts. 

GALE, TYLER E., Hartford Sem., to Greenville, 
N. H. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Oakland, Cal., to Escondido. 
GORDON, G. ANDREW, ass’t pastor, Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, N. Y., to Southbridge, Mass. 
HAMMOND, CHAS. L., Gilman, Io., to Grafton and 

Shickley, Neb. 

HARRIS, BENJ., Lawrence St. Ch. (Welsh), Cincin- 
nati, O., to Radnor and 8. Radnor. Accepts. 

HEGNER, HERMAN F., formerly of Bethany Ch., 
Chicago, to Harvey, Ill. Accepts. 

JEWELL, GEO. C., Kellogg, Io., to Chester Center, 
Accepts. 

JONES, Ricu’D, Revillo, 8. D., to Oacoma. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

KEENE, JOSIAH L., Cottage Grove, Minn., to Can- 
non Falls. 

KRAUSE, FRED’K C., recently of Dougias, Alaska, 
to Monticello, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

MALONE, SAm’L J., Enid, OKL., to Alva. Accepts. 

MERRITT?Rop’t F., Bartlett, Ill., to Union, Olive 
and Ridge Chs., near Albion, Ill,; also to Cashton 
and Leon, Wis. Accepts the former. 

RICHARDS, HOWARD A. N., Unionville and N. Mad- 
ison, O., to Barberton. Accepts. 

SAMPLE, F. H., to Easton, Mass. 
at work. 

ScaRROw, DAvipD H., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Wabaungee, Kan. 

WALKER, AVERY §S., Wellesley Hills, Mass., to 
Norfolk. 

WARK, Wo. O., Winnetka, Ill, declines call to 
Whatcom, Wn. 

WHALIN, J.C. (lic.), Boston, Mass., to Lake Park, 
Minn. Accepts. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Millis, Mass., to Pep- 
perell. Accepts, closing a ten years’ pastorate at 
Millis. 

WILLIAMS, WM., recently of Oldtown, Me., to Mt. 
Carmel, Pa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARSTOW, JOHN, i. Manchester, Vt., Dec. 3. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. W. Phillips; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Warren Morse, C. L. Carhart, Oliver Brown, W. E. 
and G. A. Furness, J. 8. Brown and C. T. Edwards. 

BEALS, CHAS. E., i. First Ch., Cambridgeport, 


Accepts, and is 


Mass., Dec. 1. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other’ 


parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Spence, C. H. Pope, 
W. 8S. Thompson and ‘Drs. C. H. Williams, Alex. 
McKenzie, R. A. Beard and D. N. Beach. 

FuRNESS, GEO. A., rec., not i., at E. Arlington, 
Vt., Nov. 10. 

LAWLESS, ALFRED, Jr., Straight Univ., 0. Howard 
Chapel, New Orleans, La., Oct. 18. Sermon, Rev. 
J. E. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Henderson, H. H. Dunn, R. V. Sims and A. L. 
Demond. Mr. Lawless is under commission of 
the A. M. A. to succeed the late Mr. Planving at 
Oscar, La. 

NortTH, WALTER H., o. Emington, Ill, Nov. 12. 
Sermon, Rev. A. M. Brodie; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Pierce, C. A. Billig, Mary L. More- 
land, D. F. Davis. 

PARR, LEONARD A., o. Edgerton, Wis., Nov. 24. 
Sermon, Rev. L. H. Keller; other parts, Dr. G. R. 
Leavitt, Rev. Messrs, Stevens, Moore, Ralph, 
Wood, Davison. 

RALPH, EpwIin A., o. Evansville, Wis., Nov. 3. 
Sermon, Pres. E. D. Eaton; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. P. H. and W. C. J. Ralph, brothers of the 
candidate, Fred Staff, R. B. Cheney, C. C. Campbell. 


Resignations 


BEALE, CHAS. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
after nearly 10 years’ pastorate. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Curtis, Neb. 

HARRIS, BENJ., Lawrence St. Ch. (Welsh), Cincin- 
nati, O., after about five years’ service. 

JEWELL, GEO. E., Kellogg, lo. 

MALONE, SAM’L J., Enid, Okl. 

MarRTIN, J. J., Binger and Ft. Cobb, Okl., and will 
study further. 

NoycE, GEO. T., Wileox and Hildreth, Neb., to 
take effect March 1. 

RiIcHARDS, HOWARD A. N., Unionville and N. 
Madison, O., after six years’ pastorate. 


Continued on page 902. 
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Boarding School 


by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Large 12mo 
net. Pos 


The Christian Register says: ‘‘ A book is not good 
reading for a young girl unless it is also good reading 
for her mother. 


the rightful 
is wholly to 


this book, if only for the sake of helping their daughters 
when they begin to dream of the coming prince.”” 
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CHILDREN'S 





(Trade Mark) 


Little Colonel at 


, cloth decorative, with frontispiece. $1.20 


tpaid, $1.34. 


is serves to make even more clear 
place of Mrs. Johnston's latest story which 
be recommended. Mothers ought to read 





Litt 
by 
Author of “ 


cloth decorative, fully illustrated. $1.20. 


$1.32 


A charming story for children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen years, with both heart and nature interest. 


le Lady Marjorie 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Farmer Brown and the Birds,’’ etc. 12mo, 
Postpaid, 





Che Sandman 


by WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


Author of ‘ 


brary 12mo, cloth decorative, fully illustrated. $1.20 

net. Postpaid, $1.32. 

Mr. Hopkins’s first essay at bed-time stories has met 
with such aoa that this second book of ‘‘ Sand- 


man ’’ tales 
children. 


More Farm Stories 


‘The Sandman: His Farm Stories.’’ Li- 


as been issued for thousands of eager 





Che Great Scoop 


by 
Author of “ 


with illustrations. 


A capital 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


The Fortunes of Fifi,’ etc. 
$1.00, 
tale for boys of newspaper life in a big city. 


12mo, cloth, 





flip’s “FJslands of 


by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Author of 


Series, etc. 


“A good 
constant fai 


providence” 


“Asa Holmes,” “‘The Little Colonel 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00, 

story for boys, teaching a lesson in brave, 
th.”"—Boston Transcript. 





The New Volume by the Author of 


Che Story of Che Grabelyps 


by MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Author of 


‘ Beautiful Joe,” ‘*’ Tilda 


12mo, clo 


Postpaid, 


“‘ Wholesome and fascinating, with plenty of good 
honest sentiment,—enough jar to set it off, and 


through it 
old may en 
New Engla 


** Beautiful Joe ’’ 


“* Beautiful Joe’s Paradise ” a ar 5 to 

ane,”’ etc. Library 
th, decorated cover, illustrated. $1.20 wet. 
$1.32. 


all the right, helpful spirit. Young and 
joy and profit by this delightful story of 
nd."—Cleveland Leader. 





Send 


Little Cousins Series 


“The clever idea of gathering information about 
child-life in foreign lands and presenting it in the form 
of interesting stories for children is ve 
out in this series of attractively made books.” 


and the new volumes in the famous 


Cosy Corner Series 


too well known to need comment from us. 


for descriptive circular of our 


(Trade Mark) 


well carried 
—The Living Church. 


(Trade Mark) 
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PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 901.) 


Stated Supplies 


Moorg, Epw. C., Parkman professor of theol- 
ogy in Harvard Divinity School, at Central Ch., 
Boston. 

Personals 


"BELL, THOs., Saugerties, N. Y., received a Thanks- 
giving gift of $85 from his people. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., who is to supply Crombie St. 
Ch., Salem, Mass., for the present, was given by 
Union Park Ch., Chieago, upon severing his rela- 
tions there, a morocco bound set of Burroughs’ 
works, a crystal candelabra and other valuable 
gifts. 

Broab, L. P., and Mrs. Caswell Broad, having com- 
pleted their campaign in South Dakota, are about 
to enter upon work in Iowa, They have greatly 
enjoyed the opportunity to carry fellowship and 
help to pastors and people in the Black Hills and 
elsewhere. 

CROOKS, CHAS. M., was given a generous purse of 
money when leaving Colerain, Mass., for Saunders- 
ville. 

Morse, Gro. H., Montville, Ct., having nearly 
reached his seventieth birthday, presented his 
resignation to his church. The people protested 
vigorously and Mr. Morse decided to remain. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., on leaving Millis, Mass., 
for his new work at Pepperell received from his 
Boys’ Club a gold watch, and from his church a 
purse of $125. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


OTTER CREEK, OKL., rec. 

SEAITLE, WN., BETHANY CH., 29 Noy., 16 mem- 
bers, 13 of whom came on confession of faith. 

WILLOW CREEK (PARUNA P. O.), OKL., rec. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


AMHERST, N.H. Individual communion set, from 
Mrs. H. C. Dodge. 

ASHLAND, O., Center St. Manse, the gift of Mrs. 
E. H. Smith, a faithful member. Door of oak and 
plate glass, with mantel and grate for library, 
given by Endeavor Society. 

AYER, MASs. By will of Levi Wallace his estate 
to be equally divided between the Congregational 
churches of Ayer and Townsend, amounting to 
several thousand dollars to each. Bequests not 
available till after the death of certain relatives. 

BRIGHTON, MAss. By will of Mrs. Hepseybeth 
Barker, $1,000 to Mass. Home Missionary Soc. 
and $1,000 in trust, for Brighton Sunday school. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. By will of Mary L. Crossett, 
one-third of her property to be divided equally be- 
tween Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions and 
American Home Missionary Association. 

DRAcuT, Mass. $500 to Congregationa) Ch., be- 
quest of Wm. H. Stickney. 

FARIBAULT, MINN. Valuable site for house of 
worship and parsonage, the gift of Mrs. Hudson 
Wilson, in accordance with the wish of her late 
husband, a generous-but unostentatious giver all 
his life. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss. By will of John V. 
Hallenbeck, Congregational Ch. receives $1,000, 
income to be distributed among needy members; 
free library, $100; Mrs. Frances Calkins, $300; 
yalance to be divided between Congregational and 
Episcopal churehes and public library. From 
=. E. Soc., two ‘ichly hand«srved hymu-borrds 
macc trom onk { om: Jonathsn Edwards § parsoa 
age’* Stockbriije Dr. Sim Hospxing the ar 
pastor, studied sivinity with Edqwards in North 
ampton and was a frequent guest, no doubt, in 
the Stockbridge parsonage. 

LEAD, 8. D. Individual communion set, from Dea- 
con E. L. Billings. 

MEREDITH, N. H. From Miss Virginia B. Ladd, 
town clock with four dials and a striker, to Con- 
gregational Ch. 

NEWTON, Mass. By will of Mrs. L. E. Ward: To 
Woman's Board of Foreign Missions, through 
First Ch., $1,000; to Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, $1,000; to Ameri- 
can Education Society, for Charles Ward Scholar- 
ship Fund, $4,000; residue of estate valued at 
$19,000 to be equally divided between Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary, Church Building and 
American Education societies. 

PHILLIPSTON, Mass. Voealion organ, 
friends of the church. 

PUTNAM, Cr. Silver individual sacramental serv- 
ice and set of mahogany pulpit furniture, both me- 
morial gifts ; $1,000 by will of a deceased member 
for a permanent fund. 

RocKPortT, MAss. Bequests of Miss Eliza J. 
Witham: To First Ch., $1,000, interest to be used 
for support of preaching; as residuary legatee, 
$2,000; to Rev. Israel Ainsworth, pastor, $300. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. By will of Mary C. Sawyer: 
To Prospect Hill Ch., residence and real estate; 
Congregational churches in Sterling and Clinton, 
Mass., Hospital College for Children, Baldwin- 
ville, Mass., American Board, Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Clinton Hospital and Somerville Hos- 
pital, $500 each; Somerville Home for Aged, 
$800; Boston Seaman’s Friend Soc., Congrega- 
tional 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. and Mass. H. M. Soc., 


from 
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$1,000 each. The A. M. A. and the Mass. H. M. 
Soc. are to be residuary legatees. 

SoutH BEND, INp. Bequest of H. V. Beiger: To 
Chautauqua Assembly, $50,000. 

SouTH DEERFIELD, MAss. Communion set and 
baptismal font, from Mrs. Arabella Tilton, in 
memory of her husband, Deacon Chauncy B. 
Tilton and her daughter Helen, both of whom 
had been active in church and community. 

STony CREEK, CT. Baptismal font of pure white 
marble, with baptismal formula cut in deep gold 
letters on the face; gift of E. 8S. Grant, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

TAUNTON, MAss., Winslow Ch. Deed of a fur- 
nished parsonage, available at death of giver, Mr. 
Cyrus H. Lothrop, now in his 77th year. He last 
year gave a chime of bells in memory of his wife, 
and $4,000 toward extinguishing church debt. 


Dedications 


ALFRED, ME., Rev. A. L. Struthers. Conant Chapel 
enlarged and renovated through efforts of ladies 
and their sympathizers. Cost, about $1,600, paid 
or provided for. Rev. B. P. Snow, a former pas- 
tor, with others, spoke at the dedication service. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Rev. E. T. Blake. Modern- 
ized edifice, built in 1839, dedicated, with ser- 
mon by Secretary Hillman. Beautiful stained 
glass windows have been put in, two of them in 
memory of Rev. Benj. Labaree, D. D., LL. D., and 
Rev. Moses T. Runnels, former pastors. 

EUGENE, ORE., Rey. R. T. Cross. New and con- 
venient parsonage. Midweek meeting held there 
took form of dedication service. 

GUERNSEY, Wyo. Sermon, Rey. Annette B. Gray. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN., Rev. J. B. Schlichter. Chapel. 
Sermon, Dr. C. 8. Sargent. 

LAUREL, Mont.—After spending about $400, in 
betterments, the house of worship was dedicated 
on a recent Sunday, Rev. Jos. Pope, Rev. Alice 
S. N. Barnes and Superintendent Bell taking part. 
For some months Mr. G, E. Barnes, general mis- 
sivnary, has supplied. 

McHENRY, N. D., Rev. T. H. Derrick. Chureh 
recognized and meeting house dedicated. Ser- 
mon, Rev. V. H. Ruring. 

RICHFORD, N. Y., Rev. G. M. Hamilton. Audi- 
torium renovated at cost of $1,200, including a 
room built on for social purposes, new steel ceil- 
ing, tin roof and furnace, with seven large memo- 
rial windows. At the rededication services Rev. 
C. M. Bartholomew and Rey. F. L. Bristol 
preached. A hymn, composed by the pastor’s 
wife, was sung. 

TORRINGTON, WyYo., Dec. 1. 


Sermon, Rev. F. E. 
Knopf. . 





In R. J. Campbell social Christianity is to 
have an exponent, and the poor and unem- 
ployed of London a friend. Ata recent con- 
ference on the unemployed held in City Tem- 
ple, he said that the true remedy for the awful 
conditions of London life which Jack London 
has pictured so graphically in his last book, 
The Abyss, ‘‘is an industrial reorganization 
of society as a whole, so that new outlets 
may be provided for the energies of our ill- 
rewarded poor.” 





Meetings and Events to Come 


SosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 14, 
ie aM &peake ft obe provided. 
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FREE TO EVERY ONE. 


Read and Learn How You May Procure It. 


The question of why one man succeeds 
and another fails, is a problem that has 
puzzled philosophers for centuries. One 
man attains riches and position, while 
his neighbor who started with seemingly 
the same, and better opportunities, exists 
in poverty and obscurity. No man can 
win success who is su ey from an 
irritating and nerve racking disease and 
the man who has the qualities of success 
within him, would be quick to recognize 
this fact and seize the best remedy to 
eradicate the trowble. 

A person afilicted with a serious case 
of hemorrhoids or piles is handicapped in 
the race for power and advancement. It 
is impossible to concentrate the mental 
energies when this dreadful trouble is 
sapping the vital forces. To show how 
easily this success destroying trouble can 
be overcome, we publish the following 
letter from a prominent Indiana man. 

‘‘When I received the former letter and 
booklet on ‘Piles their nature, cause 
and cure’ I was in a critical condition. 
Ulcers to the number of seven had formed 
on the inside of the rectum culminating 
in a large tumor on the outside resem- 
bling fistula, I suffered the most excru- 
ciating pain, could get no rest day or 
night. After reading the booklet I sent 
to my druggist but he happened to be 
out of Pyramid Pile Cure just at that 
time. However, I obtained a part of a 
box from my brother-in-law and began 
their use. Five pyramids completely 
cured me. I procured a box later, but 
have had no occasion to use them. I 
have been waiting to see that the cure 
was permanent, before writing you of 
its success. I believe Pyramid Pile Cure 
to be the greatest and best pile cure on 
the market, and ask you to please accept 
of my grateful thanks for this invaluable 
remedy. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending its use to any sufferer along 
this line, You may use my name if you 
wish for reference to any one afflicted 
ae this disease,’ J. O. Littell, Arthur, 
Ind. 

You can obtain a free sample of this 
wonderful remedy, also the booklet de- 
scribed above by writing your name and 
address plainly on a postal card and mail- 
ing it to the Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THE PERPETUAL 
WAR 


There is always a fight 
going on in every human 
body between health and dis- 
ease. On one side are poor 
food, bad air, over-work, 
worry, colds, accidents. On 
the other are sunshine, rest, 
cheerfulness and _nourish- 
ment. 

The reason Scott’s Emul- 
sion fights so powerfully for 
health is because it gives so 
much more nourishment than 
you can get in any other way. 
Get in the sunlight and try 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 





You may not think it, but it’s true, that Congre- 
gational Sunday schools are found from time to time, 
including some who should know better, who order 
Lesson Helps, Peloubet’s Notes, Monday Club 
Sermons, Papers, Cards, Blackboards, Record 
Books, Collection Envelopes, Banners and other 
Sunday School Requisites from all over the country 
when their own Publishing House is ready and anx- 
ious to furnish them with the same things at the 
same prices, sometimes better things at less prices, 
all at one time, from one place. Of course it’s due 
to thoughtlessness or, perhaps, in the case of those 
who never see a Congregational paper, to ignorance. 

We want every Congregational pastor, church, 
school and individual to know that anything and 
everything needéd in church or school can always 
be had at their own bookstore and always as cheap, 
sometimes cheaper than elsewhere. 

Churches, too, have been known to go to great 
trouble to get Record Books, Weekly Offering En- 
velopes, Communion Sets, Unfermented Communion 
Wine, Offertory Plates, Hymn-Boéards and other 
appurtenances when their own bookstore could and 
would have met their wants instantly on receipt of 
a postal ecard. 

When it is remembered that all the earnings of 
our Publishing Society beyond the requirements of 
its increasing business are devoted to missionary 
purposes whereas private firms are managed for 
individual profit is it too much to ask our own peo- 
ple to remember the bookstores which they them- 
selves own when needing these things? 





+ 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Defense of Connecticut and 
South Dakota 


A statement to the effect that Connecticut is, 
next to South Dakota, the worst state for 
divorces in the country has been going the 
rounds of the press, including The Congrega- 
tionalist. We have no means of knowing 
which is at present the worst state. The re- 
port of the Department of Labor closed its 
figures with those of 1886, and only nine or ten 
states collect and publish their figures annu- 
ally. South Dakota is not one of these states. 
No statistics for the Dakotas have been col- 
lected since those for 1886. It is, therefore 
impossible to compare South Dakota or the 
Dakotas together with any other state since 
that date. But we can compare Connecticut 
with eight or nine other states. Connecticut 
is better off than Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Connect- 
icut’s holding her divorce rate at about the 
same figures for adozen years is an interesting 
fact, especially when taken in connection with 
her great increase in population. And shé 
never has been as bad relatively as current 
reports made her. 

South Dakota does not now deserve the 
indiscriminate slurs that the press constantly 
give her. For two or three years ago she 
greatly reduced her attractions for the divorce 
lawyers by raising her old territorial term of 
residence of ninety days before an application 
for divorcee could be entertained to one year 
for all cases in which the defendant is a non- 
resident. She should have the credit of this. 
It probably has much improved things there. 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 

Secretary National Divorce Reform League. 


Unitarianism Still Producing 
Ministers 

My attention has just been called to an item 
in your excellent paper, now several weeks 
old, in which I was quoted as saying at the 
National Unitarian Conference at Atlantic 
City, that not one of the present members of 
our school had come from a Unitarian home. 
What I actually said was that not one of the 
twenty-five students who had entered the 
school during the past two years had come 
from a Unitarian home. We have had during 
this period a considerable number of stu- 
dents from Unitarian families, among them 
the sqgns of some of our most distinguished 
Unitarian ministers. In justice to them this 
correction ought to be made. The situation is 
bad enough as it is, and on this account I am 
anxious that it should not appear worse than 
it is. F. C. SouTHWORTH. 





A SURE TEST 


Of Whether Coffee Really Hurts 
or Not. 


Some folks drink coffee and suffer day after 
ra! but console themselves by saying, “ I don’t 
believe it hurts me or at any rate I am not sure 
that it does.”’ 

The sensible thing to do is to make sure by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum for a wee 
orso. The trial is pleasant and you may learn 
something worth more than money to you in 
the way of health and strength. 

An intelligent woman who valued her health 
and comfort made sure. She says: “I have 
posse positively that when I use coffee Lhad 

idney and bladder trouble, palpitation of the 
heart, stomach trouble, insomnia and my com- 

plexion was sallow and muddy, but I got rid 
Me all these troubles when I quit coffee and 
took on Postum Food Coffee. All my troubles 
disappeared quickly, almost as if by magic, 
and in their place e strong and well. 
soon learned to like Postum as well as I 
ever ‘feet coffee and I would not exchange my 
delicious cup of Postum for coffee and sickness 
for anything in the world.” Name given a 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 

mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville. *, f 
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Jonathan Edwards Not Ignored 


Permit me to make a,correction. In my 
report of the meeting of Minnesota Congrega- 
tionalists, the statement that ‘‘ Jonathan Ed- 
wards was not even mentioned, though the 
bicentennial of his birth fell that same week ’”’ 
was not correct. Neither was it correct to 
say that Dr. Richards had a whole evening 
session. 

It was my misfortune to have to leave before 
the final session. I assumed that the program 
had been carried out as prepared and adopted; 
but I have since been informed that it was 
supplemented by an address from Dr. L. H. 
Hallock on Jonathan Edwards. I regret the 
blunder, but rejoice that by the thoughtful- 
ness of the moderator, Dr. S. G. Smith, the 
oversight of the program was mended. 

ALEXANDER MILNE. 


Prayer Meeting Topics for 1904 


Jan. 3-9. Week of Prayer 


Jan. 10-16, Ov RC 4 re H Cov tng ANT.—1 Cor. 3; 1-23; 
Ps. 61; Heb. 10; 19-25; Ps. 
Jan. 17-23. To ¥ ERY MAN itts Work.—1 Cor, 12: 
4-31; Mark 13: 33-37. 
Jan, 24-30, SOURCES OF COURAGE.—Luke 12: 22-34; 
3 ° 


Col, 3: 





A ag 31- Feb, 6. Tuer Lire with Curist. 


Feb. 713° Gov's INVITATION.—Isa, 55: 1-13; Matt. 
11: 25-30. 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST’S PASSION 

i bg a 14-20, Tuk Two Sons.-—Matt, 21; 23-382; 

ws 2 27, 
5:1 

Feb. 28 March 5. 


“March “gm THE WISE AND Foolish VIRGINS. 
Matt. 25 3. 

March is. 19. THE TALENTS.—Matt. 25: 14-: 

Mirch 20-26, THE JU pig rtd TEST.- Matt. 35: 3146, 

March 27- ~Aprit 2. Tue NEC ESSITY OF THE CROSS. 
Mark 8: 27-38; Luke 24: 1- 

April? 0, THE Ac Aah Sern leur CHRIST.—1 Peter 
1: 5-12; John 14: 1-24. 

April 10-16. OuR EROPOSED | - NION WITH OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS.—John 17: 1-2 


CHRIST AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Apri 17-23, PETER IN CHRIST’S SCHOOL. 


1-11; 21: 15-19. 
April 24-30. THE orn OF WEALTH. 


John 





THE VINEVARD.—Matt. 21: 33-46; Isa, 
Matt. 22: 





THE WEDDING Suprenr. 


-John 13: 


THe Ricn 


YouNG MAN.—Mark 10 31. 
May 1- A Morais s 'F AITH—THE SY 7"e ee aa 
CIAN WoMAN. —Matt. 15: 21-28; Heb. 11: 1-6, 32-40, 


_ 8-14. A SEC ar DiscipLE—NICcODEMUS.—John 
3: 5" 


lay 1D-21. Poverty AND INFIRMITY—THK MAN 
pene Saas —John %:; 1-41. 

May 22-28. THE AMBITION OF A FRIEND- JOHN. 
Luke 9: 46-56; Mark 10: 35-45; John 19: 23-27. 

fay 2% June 4. a. Woman's FAITH—MARY oF 
BETHANY.—Luke 10: 

June 5-11. Teaimnad HIL DREN FOR Gob.- 

9. 


SOME GIFTS OF GOD FOR SERVICE 
ae 7 ar HEALTH FOR SERVICE.—Rom. 12: 1-2; 


Deut. 6: 


2 Cor. 
June i» 5. “CHRISTIAN Hospitatity.—2 Kings 4: 
8-17; 3 John 


June 26—July 2. THE SERVICE OF FRIENDSHIP.—1 
Sam, 20: 17-23, 35-42. 
July 3-9. Good CITIZENSHIP.—Ps. 
‘ = 10-16. THE FELLOWSHIP OF Bat. IEVERS.—Eph. 
[498 


July 17-23. Rest.—Mark 6: 7-13, 80-32; Heb. 4: 1-16. 
GREAT CHAPTERS OF GOD'S BOOK 


July 24-30, THE SHEP ae PSALM.—Ps. 23: 1-6. 
July 31—Ang. 6 THE PRAYER OF PENITENCE.—Ps. 
51: ~. 


Aug. 7 13. A HYMN oF PRAISE.—Ps. 103: 1-22. 
Aug. i4 20, THE SUFFERING SERVANT.—Isa, 52: 13 
15; 63: 1-12 
Aug. 21 27. 
Aug. 28—Nept. 3. Wuo Is My NeioHRORT 
25-37 
Sept. + a, aor Cen FATHER—THE PRODIGAL SON. 
—Luke 15 $2. 
Sept. 11. it THE GREAT CoMMISSION.—Matt. 28: 
ie: 20 Acts 1; 1-14. 
Chk oa GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
it 12: 31; = : 1-13. 
. 25—Oct, 
8: Sept 2 31-39, 


BRINGING CHRISTIANITY TO BEAK 


Oct. 2-8. OUR poeate ov praseniy- ARS WE REACH- 
ING THEM?—Matt. 21: 12-17; John 4: 1-2 
Oct. 9-15. Ov RB Togats OF SOCIAL ve IN THE 
Cc mune H.—Phbil. 2: 1-18. 
It. 16- 22. OUR LDEALS OF INTELLIGENT GIVING.— 
1 ¢ or. 16 
Oct. 23-20, Ov R ppeaia oF UPLIFTING.—Matt. 25: 
a 46; Luke 6: 2 
het. 30—Nor. he or it IDEALS OF CHURCH TEACHING, 
—i Cor. 2 2: 1-16. 
Nor. 6- 1. OUR IDEALS OF WITNESS-BEARING.— Matt. 


5: 1-20, 


Gop's Love To MEN.—John 3: 1-21, 
Luke 10: 


THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH.—Rom. 


GREAT HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


jor. 13-19. AN ANCIENT HYMN OF PR AISE, (Con- 
uregational 5 p. 502.)—Ps. 125: 1-2 

Nor. 20-26. A HYMN oF THE HoLy Spurr. (Congre- 
gational ‘Hymnal, p. 269.) —John 1 7 ; 16: 1-15, 

Nov. 27—Dee. 3. A HyMN or Curist’s Passion 
{ong topao 1 iy nna fu x ne ave sie ase E. 
(Con onal wnal, p. 217.)—Isa. 52:13-15;53:1 
12; Mark 15 3). 

Dee. rai ¥ Hy OF ASSURANCE—LUTHER’S 
Brus. (Congregational Hymnal, p. 121.)—Rom. 8: 

-39. 

Dee, 11-17. A JUDGMENT HYMN—THE Dies Inag. 
Coenen Hymnal, p. 263.)—Rom. 14: 1-12; Matt. 
25: 3 

Dec, 18-24. Tu NEw JERUSALEM—BERNARD’S 

(Congtegationnl Hymnal, pp. 627-630.)—Rev. 
-27. 


~ Dee. 25- 31. 
FAITHFUL. 
3-20. 





AN ADVENT Hymn—O Come, ALL Ye 
(Congregational Hymnal, p. 170.)—Luke 2: 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH A NICE 
VACATION, 


Don’t Do it by Starving it Either — Let 
a Substitute Do the Work. 


The old: adage, ‘ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” applies just as 
well to the stomach, one of the most im- 

ortant organs of the human system, as 
it does to the man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and rebels 
against being further taxed beyond its 
limit, the only sensible thing you can do 
is to give it a rest. Employ a substitute 
for a short time and see if it will not 
more than repay you in results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a will- 
ing and most eflicient substitute. They 
themselves digest every bit of food in the 
stomach in just the same way that the 
stomach itself would, were it well. They 
contain all the essential elements that 
the gastric juice and other digestive tluids 
of the stomach contain, and actually act 
just the same and do just the same work 
as the natural fluids would dv, were the 
stomach well and sound. They, there- 
fore, relieve the stomach, just as one 
workman relieves another, and permit it 
to rest and recuperate and regain its 
normal health anc strength. 

This “ vacation” idea was suggested by 
the letter of a prominent lawyer in Chi- 
cago. Read what he says: “I was en- 
gaged in the most momentous undertak- 
ing of my life in bringing about the co- 
alition of certain great interests that 
meant much to me as well as my clients. 
It was not the work of days, but of 
months. I was working night and day 
almost, when at a very critical time my 
stomach went clear back on me. The 
undue mental strain brought it about and 
hurried up what would have happened 
later on. 

‘*What I ate I had to literally force 
down, and that was a source of misery 
as I had a sour stomach much of the 
time. My head ached, I was sluggish 
and began to lose my ambition to carry 
out my undertaking. It looked pretty 
gloomy for me and I confided my plight 
to one of my clients. He had been cured 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and at once 
went down to a drug store and brought 
a box up to the office. 

‘‘T had not taken a quarter of that box 
before I found that they would do all 
the work my stomach ever did; and as 
a rest or vacation was out of the question 
for me, I determined to give my stomach 
a vacation. I kept right on taking the 
tablets and braced up and went ahead 
with my work with renewed vigor, ate 
just as much as I ever did and carried 
out that undertaking to a successful issue. 
I feel that I have Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets to thank for saving me the handsom- 
est fee I ever received as well as my 
reputation and last, but not least, my 
stomach.’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 

security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

= money and turn them over complete. In 
years we have learned how to select t 
best. Ne one now handling western mortgages has 

had more experience. We give you the benefit of that 
experience. The p mee of the securities now on 
hand never been su . Highest references, 

Write for circulars om rar information free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY _Karacenes. Kan, 


Painkiller cor oe 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 
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What Did the Pilgrims Really 
Believe 


Is it not time that the truth should be spoken 
again as to the attitude of our earliest churches 
toward creeds? Because the Plymouth colo- 
nists and the later Puritans entered into simple 
covenants by which they all agreed to “‘ walk 
together in all His waies according as He is 
pleased to reveal himself in His blessed Word 
of truth,” it has been often inferred and pub- 
licly stated that, at the outset, doctrinal con- 
victions were less esteemed, and that it was 
reserved for later generations to make the ac- 
ceptance of a creed or any specific doctrinal 
statement the condition of church membership. 
Perhaps by none oftener than by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale has such supposed breadth been 
cited as that early and happy freedom which 
was later surrended for the bondage of credal 
submission. At the meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, a few months since, 
he again emphasized it and said as reported in 
the press, ‘‘ It was more than a century later 
when Congregationalists first professed to 
have a creed.”’ Now, while to the wisdom and 
goodness of our beloved Dr. Hale we grate- 
fully and gladly bow, yet we are constrained 
to cite the simple facts which prove such a 
statement wholly mistaken. 

The covenants of the early churches which 
were indeed so simple, containing scareely a 
reference to belief were merely covenants of 
union and practice. They were agreements 
to walk together as fellow-disciples in the 
spirit of, and in obedience to God’s Word. 
As such they stood quite apart from those 
confessions of faith which were the acknowl- 
edged bed-rock of all their hope and sacrifice. 
Witness, for instance, the True Confession 
issued by the London-Amsterdam church in 
156, nineteen of whose forty articles deal ex- 
plicitly with that church’s doctrinal position. 
Witness, again, the seven articles set forth by 
the Leyden church in 1618 and sent by that 
church to the English authorities as a testi- 
mony to their fidelity to the faith. It was 
this church whose members migrated in so 
large a number to Plymouth and there con- 
tinued the same church organization. But 
note that in the first of these articles the 
church affirms its full assent to every article 
of the Confession of Faith published by the 
Church of England. 

Or what account is to be made of the fact 
that, in 1648, the united churches of the Mass- 





ABOUT FEAR | 
Often Comes From Lack of Right 
Food. 


Napoleon said that the best fed soldiers were 
his best soldiers, for fear and nervousness 
come quickly when the stomach is not nour- 
ished. Nervous fear is a sure sign that the 
body is not supplied with the right food. 

A Connecticut lady says: “‘ For many years 
I had been a sufferer from indigestion and 
heart trouble and in almost constant fear of 
sudden death, the most acute suffering possi- 
ble. Dieting brought on weakness, emacia- 
tion and nervous exhaustion and I was a com- 
plete wreck physically and almost a wreck 
mentally. 

“] tried many foods but could not avoid the 
terrible nausea followed by vomiting that came 
after eating until I tried Gra Nuts. This 
food agreed with my palate and stomach from 
the start. This was about a yearago. Stead- 
ily and surely a change from sickness to health 
came until now I have no symptoms of dys- 
pepsin and can walk 10 miles a day without 
yeing greatly fatigued. I have not taken a 
drop of medicine since I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts and people say I look many years 
yy than I really am. 

** My poor old sick body has been made over 
and I feel as though my head has been too. 
Life is worth living now and I expect to enjoy 
it for many years to come if I can keep away 
from bad foods and have Grape-Nuts.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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famous little book, “* The Road. to Wellvitie.” 


achusetts colony, with the good will of the 
Plymouth, the Connecticut, and the New 
Haven colonies, put forth the Cambridge 
Platform? The preface of this platform con- 
tains these words: ‘“‘As we profess and be- 
lieve the same doctrine. of the truth of fhe 
gospel which generally is received in all the 
Reformed Churches in Europe, so especially 
we desire not to vary from the doctrine of 
faith and truth held forth by the churches of 
our native country.”’ In similar language the 
preface over and over reiterates the perfect 
accord of these churches in doctrinal belief 
with the English Church. 

Or, still again, what shall be said of the fact 
that the Salem church, so soon as it discovered 
the first signs of declension from the common 
faith, set forth in 1665 a most careful detail 
of the doctrines of that churchin what is 
known as the “Salem Direction?” It becomes 
perfectly apparent, therefore, that the ground 
for such omission of all doctrinal reference 
in the simple covenants was the very reverse 
of that which Dr. Hale and others have in- 
ferred. It was not at all indifference to doc- 
trinal convictions, nor any tendency to breadth 
in credal interpretation, nor any desire to 
make entrance to the church easy for those 
of doubtful convictions. The ground for such 
omission lay in the facet that so entirely were the 
doctrines of the Reformed Churches accepted 
as the basis of all Christian hope that their 
statement was not deemed needful in that 
simple covenant by which in a new commu- 
nity a few Christians agreed to walk together 
in work and worship. 

Quite as unwarranted is the supposition 
that no doctrinal tests were made the basis 
of church membership. The evidence is 
ample that each applicant was required to pass 
a careful examination by the elders as to “ their 
knowledge in the principles of religion, of 
their experience in the ways of grace and of 
their goodly conversation amongst men.” 
Then, again, before the church either orally 
or in writing the candidate was expected to 
make a statement or answer questions. The 
wisdom or unwisdom of credal tests, today, is 
a separate question. It is sufficient now to 
show beyond dispute that the frequent infer- 
ence of doctrinal indifference from these sim 
ple covenants of our fathers does not consort 
with accurate knowledge. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE CLUB AND ITS USES 
(Association Men) 


An occasional evening at a club, spent with 
men of differing habits of thought and life, 
may be as profitable to a Christian worker as 
a prayer meeting. We need to know men as 
they are, and the great majority of men never 
attend religious services or give any practical 
recognition to God in their lives. Christ lived 


| with men. He was everywhere. He knew 


men and he helped all men. ‘ Christ was with 
the crowd.”’ 


DON’T CRITICISE YOUR FELLOW-CHURCH 


MEMBERS 
(Record of Christian Work) 


At this season of the year when the inspira- 
tion of great conferences is still fresh in mind 
there is a danger of becoming censorious and 
critical of those with whom we are associated 
in Christian work. Awakening to a fresh 
realization of the duties and privileges of the 
Christian it is natural that we should wish 
others to share our new joy. But it is well 
to remember that nothing will so convince 
people of the reality of our new experience 
as the spirit of meekness and self-negation in 
work. If the minister or our associates in 
church work seem lacking in spiritual power 
it will probably not help matters to tell either 
themselves or others of it. Harsh criticism 
is not acceptable to any one, and when it be- 
comes the subject of gossip it is certainly not 
a@ means of grace. 


— 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is In 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
‘or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
ee pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 











Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 
Granite ‘< Marble << Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to vey detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
nEnovarese WORKS 
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‘Christmas Presents 


Sent on Approval 


We have about 1,000 very pretty books 
which we are sure Sunday school officers 
and teachers looking for presents for their 
scholars would gladly buy if they could 
see them. To enable such as cannot visit 
our store to make suitable selections from 
them we offer to send up to Dec. 10 a 
reasonable assortment of them on ap- 
proval provided those not selected are re- 
turned to us not later than Dee. 15. This 
condition must be met for obvious reasons. 

These books are beautifully bound, 
mosfly in white with gold or color stamp- 
ing, and are meant to sell at 35 cents each. 
Our price will be 


25 cents each 

for such as you select. The balance we 
take back. Donot order many more than 
you expect to buy and order them im- 
mediately if you are looking for some- 
thing dainty, helpful and inexpensive for 
your class or school at Christmas time. 
This list includes titles suitable for both 
old and young and authors of the highest 
reputation. Among them are the fol- 
lowing : 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 

Barbara Yechton 


RECEIPT FOR GOOD CHEER 
W. C. Gannett 


THE MAN WHO IS DOWN 


Henry Drummond 
THE CHANGED LIFE 


Henry Drummond 


BAXTER’S SECOND INNINGS 


Henry Drummond 
THE OUTSIDER Henry Drummond 


THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 
Henry Drummond 


G90D MANNERS AND succes 


. Marden 
JUST FOR TODAY piscina prceeme 


THE YOUTH’S DREAM OF LIFE 

Pres. C. F. Thwing 
CONSOLATION W. E. Barton 
NOW Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
THE UNKNOWN SINGER .sprey.c. P. Dole 
FAITH AS RELATED TO HEALTH 


W. E. Barton 


OUR COMMON CHRISTIANITY 
Dean Stanley 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN 
President Jordan 


FRIENDLY TALKS ABOUT MARRIAGE 
G. W. Shinn 


EVERY DAY LIVING S. K. Bolton 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE LAND 

TO THE BOOK David Gregg, D. D. 
THE CREATION STORY w.E. Gladstone 


QUAINT THOUGHTS OF AN ARMY 
CHAPLAIN “Thomas Fuller 


WHY GO TO CHURCH Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
SELF RELIANCE R. W. Emerson 
MAKING THE MOST OF SOCIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES Lucia A. Mead 
Aud many other titles equally popular 
and attractive. 


We will include with the above any 
other popular boaks which we carry in 
stock if so requested. But remember :— 
To-avail yourself of this privilege of 
selecting books at your own home you 
must order early, return promptly and 
pay express. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street - ~~ Boston 
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A New Itlustrated Life of Christ 


JESUS 
NAZARETH 


His Life and the Scenes of His Ministry 
By WM. E. BARTON, D. D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Psalms and their Story,’’ ete. 


Pp 558. 350 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 


Though many excellent lives of Christ have been published, there seem to 
be good reasous which justify the issue of the present work : 

ist. It is twenty years later than Edersheim, thirty years later than Geikie 
or Farrar and about forty years later than Andrews. 

2nd. Unlike many others it is written not to maintain or confute a theory 
or to participate in controversies raised by Strauss and Renan but to make the 
life of Jesus seem real to present day readers. A final life of Christ will never 
be written by any man, but as there is room on the wall for the modern painter's 
Madonna, even beside the Raphael which it does not pretend to rival, so there is 
room for a new reverent attempt to depict the scenes of Jesus’ ministry in the. 
light of all that has been learned about them during the past quarter of a century. 

3d. Probably no life of Christ has ever been published as copiously illustrated 
as this. The resources of modern photography and half-tone reproduction have 
been utilized regardless of cost. There are 100 pictures of Palestine and 250 
reproductions of works of art, many of them rare and here printed for the first 
time. The final chapter is devoted to Christ in Art and is itself worthy of sep- 
arate publication. 

4th. The purpose of the work is practical. It is interesting to read and 
profitable to study and will be of the utmost value to Sunday school teachers 
during the coming year while the lessons are on the Life of Christ. 

5th. Being printed on coated paper throughout and handsomely bound in 
dark cloth with gold stamping it makes a large, sumptuous volume, admirably 
suited for a Christmas gift. It comes from the press rather late for adequate 
Christmas advertising, but believing that the best advertisement would be a 
sight of the book itself, we make the following offer: 


We will send it, prepaid, anywhere in the United States 


for examination. If you like it, remit $2.50 within 
30 days. If you do not find it as good or better 
than we have represented, let us know and we will 
send for it. Order now to get it in time for Christ- 
mas. We have also a few in a specially fine bind- 
ing, half morocco, gilt top, price $5.00 net. but do 
not send these out on approval for fear of injury. 








A scholarly pastor writes as follows: 


**T have been reading Dr. Barton’s book and am charmed with it. I confess 
that before seeing it I doubted whether a new Life of Christ was justilied. If 
the author had made a new discussion of historical problems, I might still 
feel that old straw had been rethreshed, but the author has done a delight- 
ful, helpful, charming thing, and has told the story—the matchless story 
—out of the gospels, out of his years of thought upon it, out of a 
heart that has been warmed by it, out of the land where it was 
lived and which his own feet have trod. 

* 4 young man newly awakened to the spiritual life asked 
me awhile ago what life of Christ to read. He was not 
ready for dry study, he sought to make the acquaintance 
of Jesus. I did not know what to tell him; I know 
how. I shall advise my people to read this book.” 
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Our Holiday | 
Suggestion 


is thai you present yourself ax f 
well as your friends with a sen- f 
sible, serviceable gift—spoons, f 
fF forks (or the fancy pieces that f 
f match), bearing the old and well- 
known trade-mark 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


Cheap and unreliable goods in all 
lines abound—a discredit to maker f 
(if known), giver or user. Buy ff 
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sumething known to be /asting— 
“Silver Plate that Wears’'—of | 
leading dealers. Send for our cata- 





For over fifty years the Estey Organ ARAN! locue'L65” beautifully illustrated. 
Company has enjoyed the distinction of Se see) |= MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
being in the lead in whatever they have a”) Se Meriden, Conn. t 
placed upon the market, and the sterling ; = Lene 


worth of their past production is the best 
possible guarantee for whatever they may 
produce in the future. 


Illustrated church organ catalogue on application 


EstEY ORGAN CCMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 
FACTORIES - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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FLORIDA 


| | NEW YORK-BOSTON 
SP CHARLESTON:SC:& 
> JACKSONVILLE-FLA'- 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 
and intermediate landings. 

The ‘‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 

between New York, Boston, Puira- 

DELPHIA and Eastern Points, and 

Cuarveston, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE 

Fra., making direct connection for all 

points South and Southwest 

FASTEST MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 
THEO. G. EGER, G, M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, New YorK 





Remington 
Typewriters 


look durable 
and are as 
durable as 
they~ look. . 
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